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Ir Is FORTY years ago this November 
7th that the Bolsheviks stormed the 
Winter Palace at Petrograd and in “the 
ten days that shook the world” over- 
threw the vacilating parliamentary 
regime of Kerensky and set about creat- 
ing a new society on new and fearsome 
foundations. By yoking the people to 
successive plans of forced economic de- 
velopment, the exploiting class was to 
disappear, want was to be banished and 
the terrestrial paradise to be achieved. 
It makes small difference that the sys- 
tem has instead spawned, as Milovan 
Diljas’ recent book explains, a “new 
class” of bureaucrats whose power is 
the result of their political position, that 
outer-space satellites, intercontinental 
missiles, hydrogen bombs, tank factories 
and grandiose palaces of culture have 
been given precedence over housing and 
human needs, that naked terror has been 
the necessary spur and the essential 
matrix of the massive economic de- 
velopment of the Soviet Union. Never- 
theless, the lives of one-third of the 
people of the globe are today shaped 
by the gospel according to Vladimir 
Ilich Ulganov, known to history as 
Nicolai Lenin. Fanatics of the com- 
munist creed are presenting it to the 
disgruntled working class of Europe as 
the engine of social emancipation and 
to restless masses of Asia and Africa as 
the secret of rapid industrialization, the 
solution to the intolerable burden of 
poverty. 

Forty years after Pope Leo XIII is- 
sued his encyclical, Rerum Novarum, 
calling attention to the _ injustices 
threatening the stability of human so- 
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. . just a few things: 


ciety, Pius XI’s anniversary encyclical, 
Quadragesimo Anno, complained that 
the message (and the warning) of his 
predecessor had not been adequately 
heeded even in Catholic quarters. 


It is a frightening fact, this ability 
of the Soviet system with all its fraud 
and cynicism and brutality to capture 
the imagination of the disposessed. 
There was a time when the United 
States, calling 

Give me your tired, your poor 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 

free, 
provided the inspiration for freedom, 
represented the hope for justice. 


In War of Peace, a book written 
seven years ago, Mr. John Foster Dulles 
described the original spiritual assump- 
tions of American institutions, adding: 
“We believed that if we built on 
that spiritual foundation we should be 
showing men everywhere the way to a 
better and more abundant life.” Not- 
ing a “confusion in [our] minds and a 
corrosion in [our] souls,” Mr. Dulles 
regretfully concluded: “Our faith lacks 
the power and clear definition that 
would make it contagious in the world.” 
And yet, he continued, we cannot hope 
to meet the Soviet challenge 

unless we have a faith with spiritual .p- 
peal that translates itself into practices 
which, in our modern, complex society, 
get rid of the sordid, degrading condi- 
tions of life in which the spirit cannot 
grow. 
Little Rock papers, please copy. Grudg- 
ers of aid to underdeveloped countries, 


please note. 
E. Diy.deoe 
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THE VIRUS 


As THE cost of living creeps slowly 
but relentlessly upward for the twelfth 
successive month, the siren song of in- 
flation is heard once again throughout 
the nation. President Eisenhower, econ- 
omists, business executives, labor lead- 
ers and individuals of varied political 
and economic complexion have called 
inflation one of our most serious do- 
mestic problems. The 1957 session of 
Congress saw no less than four Con- 
gressional committees delving into the 
problem of rising prices. And well 
they might, for inflation has cast an 
ominous cloud over the nation’s fi- 
nances. The red flags are up signaling 
some stormy weather ahead for the 
dollar. 

The facts, while well-known, are 
still nonetheless frightening: It now 
takes one dollar to buy what 50 cents 
would have bought in 1939 or 80 cents 
in 1949. Between 1947 and 1956, for 
example, consumer expenditures for 
groceries, haircuts and all other goods 
and services jumped from $102 bil- 
lion to $267 billion. Yet approximately 





Dr. Corrigan is Director of the Depart- 
ment of Management at Saint Louis Uni- 
versity. 
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$45 billion of this increase reflected 
higher prices. Thus only $57 billion 
was spent for additional goods and 
services. ‘The remainder, as Alice’s Red 
Queen once remarked, was needed just 
to stay in the same place. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has estimated that 
rising prices accounted for almost two- 
thirds of the dollar increase of all the 
goods and services produced (Gross 
National Product) since last year. In 
the second quarter of 1956, for exam- 
ple, the country turned out goods and 
services valued at $410.8 billion. By 
the second quarter of 1957, the figure 
jumped to $434.3 billion. In other 
words, over 60 per cent of the increase 
could be attributed to higher prices 
paid for the same amount of products 
with only the remainder due to greater 
physical output. 

While some Americans have succeed- 
ed in pushing their living standards up- 
ward, a growing number have found 
that the unprecedented prosperity of 
the postwar period was for them, at 
least, a mirage. The recipients of 
fixed incomes, pensions, Social Security 
and the economically weak who have 
no recourse to unified action are lead- 
ing “lives of quiet desperation” as they 
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INFLATION 


FRANCIS J. CORRIGAN 


struggle to keep their dwindling dol- 
lars in step with rising costs. 


Inflation has also dealt a deadly blow 
to the country’s charitable and non- 
profit organizations. While there has 
been some shift to common stock 
equities, a good portion of the endow- 
ment funds of private colleges, hospi- 
tals and other institutions is invested 
in fixed-income securities. With each 
drop in the purchasing power of the 
dollar, income from bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks tends to buy less. At a 
time when society desperately needs the 
services of universities, hospitals and 
other philanthropic institutions, the 
proper functioning of these organiza- 
tions is impaired. Inflation has sent op- 
erating costs skyward. And because of 
the highly personalized services offered 
—a medical school is a good example— 
these institutions are limited in their 
efforts to increase efficiency or pro- 
ductivity. 

Inflation has also seen the nation 
plunge into debt. Paced by a some- 
what less than frugal federal govern- 
ment (which is currently bumping 
against its $275 billion debt ceiling), 
consumers have hurled themselves into 
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debt on the premise at least that “every- 
one is doing it.’”* Individuals have 
borrowed more than $141 billion (it 
was $66 billion in 1950) to finance the 
purchase of shiny new cars, color tele- 
vision sets, split-level houses and other 
items attractively offered by American 
industry. 

Businessmen have found it increas- 
ingly necessary to go into debt at a 
record clip if their factories, tools and 
equipment are going to keep abreast 
with the ever-changing pace of tech- 
nology. As an example of the hard in- 
flated facts of life, a box manufacturer 
in Keokuk, Iowa, offers an interesting 
case.” This firm recently came into 
the market for a new press. In 1947 
a 122-inch press could be bought for 
$25,000. Under the laws of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, the cost of this 
press could be depreciated or written off 
over a ten-year period. The firm was 
able in ten years to sell enough boxes 


1 The Census Bureau estimates that 3,700,000 
individuals are holding down two jobs. 
The practice known as “moonlighting” 
often results when a person seeks a second 
job to provide a temporary addition to in- 
come until a certain installment is paid off. 

2 The Investor’s Reader, September 18, 1957, 
p i. 
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to provide depreciation allowances of 
$25,000. Today, in 1957, the same 
press costs $58,000. The firm finds it- 
self with only $25,000 to purchase new 
equipment costing $58,000. The ad- 
ditional $33,000 must come from prof- 
its (or else be borrowed). But in order 
to clear this $33,000, the firm estimates 
that it must make a profit of $68,750 
before income taxes. And in order to 
make that much profit $1,600,000 of 
additional boxes must be sold to some- 
one. 


Inflationary Mentality 


Up to now, the buying activities of 
governments, businessmen and consum- 
ers have added up to what is known as 
creeping inflation. However, if enough 
people believe that they have nothing to 
look forward to but a steadily rising 
price level, then inflation could be 
spurred to a fast trot or even a gallop. 
For as individuals try to insulate them- 
selves against the gradual chipping 
away process of the dollar’s purchasing 
power, so much the more will the 
tendency to accelerate the inflationary 
process assert itself. Under the circum- 
stances, things—whether bought with 
one’s own savings or on credit—would 
be more favorably viewed than dollars. 
Fortunately, at this time, there is no 
major flight from the dollar. But if 
enough people were convinced that 
loose credit and fiscal policies were 
going to continue unabated year after 
year, the dollar would stand to lose a 
good deal of its value. 

While the postwar price spiral has 
added about $20 a week in costs to the 
average family’s budget, the real dan- 
ger today lies in the bland acceptance— 
and at times spirited defense—that a 
“little” inflation is somehow good for 
the country. 
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There are many politicians and some 
economists’ who believe that a small 
dose of inflation (about 2 or 3 per cent 
a year) will act as an economic elixir 
and will help prevent or even cure all 
sorts of economic disturbances such as 
falling prices, profit anemia and inven- 
tory indigestion. Their arguments are 
attractive—at least, on the surface. If 
the nation, it is argued, wants economic 
stability, then it must be willing to pay 
the cost. The country will be forced to 
make a choice of several alternatives 
with each alternative carrying a very 
high price tag: accept some unemploy- 
ment and a possible recession or impose 
direct Federal controls over prices, 
wages and profits or tolerate creeping 
inflation. 


The first and second choices are gen- 
erally ruled out on grounds of social 
and political undesirability, leaving 
(such is the claim) only the third op- 
tion. The Federal Reserve Board and 
many prominent economists flatly reject 
this reasoning. They can marshal good 
arguments to support their position. 


Confusing money with wealth is an 
economic fallacy hoary with age.* If 
the nation wants prosperity, the way to 


® Sumner Slichter describes creeping inflation 
as “a cost that one would gladly avoid” 
but also a cost that the country, in the 
present state of knowledge and public 
opinion, will have great difficulty in escap- 
ing. See Sumner H. Slichter, “Thinking 
Ahead: On the Side of Inflation.” Harvard 
Business Review, 35 (September-October, 
1957) p. 15. 


* During the French Revolution, for example, 
France issued great quantities of paper 
currency in the hope of providing the liquid 
capital required to rebuild the country. 
It fluctuated widely and eventually became 
worthless. As one writer expressed it, 
“What the bigotry of Louis XIV and the 
shiftlessness of Louis XV, could not do in 
nearly a century was accomplished by this 
tampering with the currency in a few 
months.” See Andrew D. White, Paper 
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get it is not through more dollars but 
more goods and services. If there is to 
be more consumption, there must be 
more production. The pages of eco- 
nomic history record the fact that there 
is no magic in juggling dollars which 
will permit anyone to consume more 
than is produced. Yet the ancient fal- 
lacy refuses to die. Its present day 
manifestation is the delusion that easy 
money will bring forth more goods. 


CONSUMER PRICE TREND 
Index: 1947-49=100 
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If a policy of creeping inflation (say 
3 per cent a year) were permitted, what 
would be the results? Consider a fac- 
tory worker, married, with four chil- 
dren and making, say, $5,000 a year. 
How would creeping inflation affect 
him? As soon as he became convinced 
that the cost of living was going to 
rise three per cent each year (and his 
union would make it its business to 
tell him), he would insist on an escala- 
tor clause to insure that his wages will 
be adjusted upward each time living 


Money Inflation in France as quoted in H. 
G. Moulton, Financial Organization and 
the Economic System, McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1938, p. 86. 
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costs rise. And as the money goes round 
and round, the dizzy whirl of inflation 
would be on. 

What about the middle-aged nurse 
whose only income is her salary? Creep- 
ing inflation holds out a dreary pros- 
pect for her. A three per cent increase 
in inflation is equivalent to an annual 
cut in salary. Year after year, creeping 
inflation methodically would pick her 
pocket. And at age 65, when she is 
ready to retire to a life of peace and 
security, her dollars will have shrunk 
to 47 cents. Government workers, 
school teachers, white-collar workers 
and many other salaried people would 
find themselves adrift in the same leaky 
boat. 

Creeping inflation is a trap and de- 
lusion to the 100 million holders of life 
insurance, the 15 million savings and 
loan shareholders, the 14 million em- 
ployees with private pension rights and 
the more than 66 million people cov- 
ered by Social Security.” A two per cent 
annual price rise, compounded, would 
double the price level every 35 years. 
A three per cent annual price rise, com- 
pounded, would do the job in about 23 
years. If a “psychosis of inflation” 
would ever spread, the social and politi- 
cal fabric of the nation would be seri- 
ously strained, if not rent. The success 
story would be written, not about the 
producer, but the speculator. The race 
would be on for the quick turn, “the 
fast buck” and the clever deal. Re- 
wards would be held out for the slick 
and crafty while the thrifty and the 
hardworking would be sacrificed.* 


Reserve 
1957, pp. 


5 The Business Review, Federal 
Bank of Philadelphia, August, 
7-8. 

6H. C. Wallich, “Perils in the Inflation 
Psychology,” New York Times Magazine, 
January 20, 1957, p. 15. 
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At the present time, economists, poli- 
ticians, businessmen and labor officials 
are in disagreement as to the causes of 
our present inflation. The name-calling 
appears to rise from the fact that no one 
seems to know if the country is suffer- 
ing from the “old” or classical kind of 
inflation or the “new” or cost-push type 
of inflation. 


At a recent press conference, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower tried to draw a dis- 
tinction between the two types. “One 
was caused,” he said, “by cheapened 
money, deficit spending and printing- 
press money. Prices naturally rise be- 
cause the money itself is cheaper.” This 
is the old or classical brand of inflation, 
in which too much money is chasing 
too few goods and services. The cure 
lies, according to those who hold this 
view, in limiting the creation of addi- 
tional money and spending power by 
means of a restricted monetary policy 
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and balanced government budgets. Cur- 
rently, the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System and the Eisen- 
hower administration are striving to ad- 
here to this policy. 

The other kind of inflation, as the 
President explained, is the result of the 
efforts of all people in attempting to 
gain a bigger or greater share of the 
results of the country’s productivity. 
This is the now familiar cost-push type 
of inflation. Some economists feel that 
this type is currently exerting some 
pressure on the economy. Wage boosts 
carried beyond the limits of produc- 
tivity, “‘administered” pricing policies 
of a few—but strategically important— 
industries are contributing, it is claimed, 
to the forces which tend to push up 
prices.” It is Mr. Eisenhower’s conten- 
tion that unless business and unions are 
prepared to exercise restraint and 
“statesmanlike action” in holding the 
lid on prices and wages, the govern- 
ment might be forced to impose direct 
price and wage controls on the econ- 
omy. 

Unlike a Western melodrama, where 
it is easy to pick out the “good guys” 
from the “bad guys,” everyone in gen- 
eral—and no one in particular—could 
be blamed in discussions on the causes 
of inflation. There are many suspects 
but little agreement as to the guilty 
party. If a real case is to be built up— 
and one not freighted with prejudice or 
suspicion—the following facts should 
be examined. 

First of all, consumer spending is un- 
deniably a factor in explaining the pres- 
ent inflation. There are about 170 mil- 
lion consumers in this country who, as 
a group, pack a lot of weight at the 


nation’s cash registers. They stepped up 


7 Oscar Schnabel, “Business and Inflation,” 
New Leader, June 17, 1957, p. 6. 
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their expenditures from $231 billion in 
1953 to a current annual rate of $278 
billion. Aided by installment credit and 
an insatiable urge to get more and more 
material goods, consumers have “sup- 
ported” the higher prices by their brisk 
buying. 

The Federal government is a big 
spender, too. The current spending of 
more than $1 billion a week exerts a 
tremendous force on the economy. 
While it is true that Federal spending 
has been balanced by taxes, money ex- 


tracted from the taxpayer and spent by 
Uncle Sam certainly does not tend to 
dampen the inflationary fires. 
Undoubtedly, state and local gov- 
ernments are contributing to the price 
pressures. Moreover, these units of gov- 
ernment are depending more and more 
on property and sales taxes (both of 
which enter directly into the Federal 
government’s consumer price index) to 
finance their growing expenditures for 
roads, schools and other services. Mainly 
because of the sales tax, consumers have 
experienced some of the steepest price 
rises in gasoline and cigarettes. 
Businessmen are also large spenders. 
For new plants and equipment, business- 
men in the past four years have paid out 
more than $160 billion. And this year 
industry expects to spend $49 billion 
for the same purpose. If one business- 
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man builds a new laboratory or acquires 
a new, cost-cutting, labor-saving ma- 
chine, competitors will be forced sooner 
or later to do the same. The resulting 
scramble builds up a strong demand for 
these facilities; their prices consequent- 
ly tend to go up. 


Labor’s Part 


In addition to these forces, creeping 
inflation gets a hefty shove from the 
country’s 66 million workers (of whom 
18 million are unionized). Sick and 
tired of seeing the inflationary termites 
nibble away at their dollars, workers 
(especially the organized ones) are de- 
manding more money. In some of the 
basic industries—auto, steel, rubber, 
transportation — unions are strong 
enough to force employers to fatten up 
pay envelopes year after year.” If there 
is employer resistance, a costly strike 
often ensues. To avoid this situation, 
many employers simply find it easier to 
the higher wages, 


go along with 
promptly passing the increased cost on 
to the public. 


Many businessmen that it 
would not be necessary to raise prices 
if wage increases did not rise faster 
than the increases in labor productivity. 
Union leaders, on the other hand, feel 
that the steel companies, for example, 
raised prices more than enough to cover 
the recently increased labor cost. Busi- 
nessmen reject this union argument by 
insisting that their organizations must 
be operated efficiently—that is profit- 
ably—if they are going to be in a posi- 
tion to attract the vast sums of capital 


argue 


required by a growing country. 


8 Since 1945, there have been 11 rounds of 
wage increases. Next year, the United 
Automobile Workers will open negotiations 
in Detroit for a new contract. 
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That all of the recent wage and/or 
price increases are “necessary” is both 
alleged and denied. One point seems to 
be clear: there is a sharp rise in the cost 
of doing business. Few would deny that 
the cost of labor constitutes a big ele- 
ment in the price of goods and services. 
Yet the charge that inflation today is 
the result of a vicious circle in which 
big unions keep pushing up wages and 
big corporations keep pushing up prices 
is open to question. Undoubtedly, part 
of the explanation for mounting labor 
costs can be attributed to union prowess 
at the bargaining table. But a larger 
and more significant explanation lies in 
the tremendous growth of the service 
industries. The number of workers em- 
ployed in production work has remained 
more or less static while the number 
employed in the service occupations has 
increased sharply.” The productivity of 
a file clerk, unlike that of a steelworker, 
cannot be materially increased. There is 
no assembly line and little chance of 
automation. As a result, the daily out- 
put tends to remain pretty much the 
same. Yet, if these service workers are 
going to be held to their jobs, especially 
in a period when jobs are relatively 
plentiful, higher wages must be offered 
as industrial wages rise. Higher wages 
without higher productivity usually 
adds up to higher prices. 


The question whether unions deserve 
credit—or blame—for today’s higher 
wages has been investigated by the 
University of Chicago’s Albert Rees. 
His conclusions are: 


Total workers in manufacturing industries 
rose from 15.3 million in 1945 to 16.9 
million in 1956. During this period, how- 
ever, the number of production workers 
increased from 12,864,000 to 13,174,000, an 
increase of only 2.4 per cent. Non-produc- 
tion workers climbed from 2,438,000 to 
3,719,000, a gain of 52.5 per cent. 
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I would say perhaps a third of the trade 
unions have raised the wages of their 
members by 15 to 20 per cent above what 
they might be in a non-union situation; 
another third by perhaps 5 to 10 per cent 
and the remaining third not at all. The 
high figures tend to be found, not in pe- 
riods of inflation, but in periods of pros- 
perity combined with stable prices. In a 
period of rapid inflation, the relative 
ability of the union to make gains for its 
members falls because the market is push- 
ing the non-union people up as fast as 
the unions can push up their own mem- 
bers.*° 
The cost-push theory also tends to 
ignore the fact that increases in 
prices and wages must be validated by 
effective demand; customers must be 
found who are ready, willing and able 
to foot the bill. It is true that in some 
lines wage hikes have had their expected 
consequences—higher prices.” In other 
fields, however—textiles, furniture, cop- 
per, lead and zinc—the results have 
been quite different. Higher costs have 
been followed, not by a rise in prices, 
but by a decline.” 


Credit Control Needed 


If everybody’s price is someone else’s 
cost, business, labor, government— 
everyone in fact—must assume some 
responsibility for the assault on the dol- 
lar. No matter who is at fault (and 
probably everyone in the country is to 
a degree), there can be no inflation 
without an oversupply of money. If 
the root of our present inflationary 
troubles is money, then reliance on 
monetary controls would seem to offer 


1°Studies in Business Economics, Wage In- 
flation, National Industrial Conference 
Board, New York, No. 56, p. 28. 

11Barron’s, July 1, 1957, p. 1. 

12The government’s dailv index of wholesale 
prices of sensitive commodities is at its 
lowest level in four years. The recent in- 
decisiveness in the stock market seems to 
presage reduced earnings for some concerns. 
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the best means of remedying the situa- 
tion. The monetary authorities, to be 
sure, have not been idle. The Federal 
Reserve continues to pursue a policy of 
active credit restraint. The supply of 
money, as a result, is limited and its 
price, the interest rate, is at an all-time 
high. While these activities—and they 
have been bitterly criticized in some 
quarters—may not bring inflation to a 
grinding halt, they are calculated in 
time to slow down the process. 


In economic theory, inflation can be 
controlled. It is, however, much more 
difficult to do the job in practice. Yet 
if the welfare of the community (espe- 
cially that of its weakest members) is 
to be secured, inflation must be 
stopped.*® With an election year com- 
ing up, the cry will again go out for 
easy money and lower taxes. Some poli- 
ticians, not above gambling with the 
nation’s financial security for a few 
votes, will urge that our financial 
guards be lowered. There will be pres- 
sure on the monetary authorities to re- 
lax the policy of tight money. Some 
politicians will argue that the govern- 
ment must come to the aid of its dis- 
tressed citizens. 

Given our present state of inflation, 
the worst possible course of action 
would be to inject new credit into the 
creaky joints of our economic ma- 
chinery whenever isolated trouble spots 


18For a good discussion on this point, see 
J. M. Jackson, “Inflation and Social Jus- 
tice,” Blackfriars, April, 1957, pp. 163-170. 
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appear. Sad experience has shown that 
government efforts to fix maximum in- 
terest rates for specified purposes— 
Veterans’ Housing is an example—does 
not make money for these purposes 
available."* And if the country is seri- 
ous in keeping the inflationary fat out 
of the fire, we must avoid like the 
plague any commitment which would 
involve the Federal Reserve System, in 
supporting (or pegging) the market 
for government bonds. The country’s 
experience in this regard (debt mone- 


tization) has also been sad. 
Responsibility or Disaster 


Measures to control inflation are in- 
variably unpopular. The use of credit 
restrictions as a means of controlling 
inflation always hurts someone. There 
is no denying that small businessmen 
and many others are finding it difficult 
to obtain credit or that construction of 
much-needed schools, roads and housing 
is stalled because of tight money. Yet 
rising prices or direct rationing hurts 
even more. If creeping inflation is al- 
lowed to run its course, the specter of 
ever-higher prices and ever-rising costs 
will not be pleasant. More people wili be 
hurt—and hurt harder—than under the 
present policy of tight money. 

In ancient times unscrupulous sov- 
ereigns debased their currencies by re- 
ducing the proportion of gold in the 
alloy. Nicking the coin of the realm, 
as was done, for example, by Solon at 
Athens and by Dionysius at Syracuse, 
invariably led to tragic results. If we 
continue to debase our economic system 
by tolerating creeping inflation, we 
could go down the same sorry road. 


14F. B. Wilde, “How We Progress From Now 
on Depends on These Decisions,” The 
Mortgage Banker, April, 1957, p. 42. 
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New Looks at 


the Community 


CAN THERE BE a community of the 
future which will save what has been 
and still is so vital from small commu- 
nity life of the past, which will capture 
those values of urban life that through 
the centuries have had universal appeal 
and which will incorporate and crea- 
tively use whatever wholesome advances 
in technology and social understanding 
the future may bring? 

These are the issues with which Dr. 
Arthur E. Morgan is concerned in a 
new book The Community of the Fu- 
ture (and The Future of Community), 
the latest in a series of highly worthy 
productions." 

Few American writers on this partic- 
ular subject are better known than Dr. 
Morgan: a distinguished civil engineer, 
former president of Antioch College, 
originator of the Fels Institute project 
for the study of child development, 
first chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and founder of Community 


1 Community Service, Inc., Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, 161 pp., $3. 
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Service, Inc., a center “for the pro- 
motion of clear understanding of the 
nature, significance and possibilities of 
the small, primary-group community as 
essential to a wholesome and long-lived 
society.” 

The Morgan book has been widely 
reviewed and generously praised by re- 
viewers who have recognized both the 
importance of the theme and the 
value of Morgan’s contributions. Baker 
Brownell, author of The Human Com- 
munity, has referred to it as “‘a classic 
on the right of the small community to 
survive . . . the necessity of that sur- 
vival for the development of respon- 
sible human life, good will and an en- 
during society . . . an ethical credo for 
community life, a book of quiet but 
essential wisdom, that recognizes both 
what men are and what they must be 
for social survival.” Professor Carle C. 
Zimmerman of Harvard and Professor 


2 See Edward Duff, S.J., ““Man in the Com- 
munity as the Measure,” SOCIAL ORDER 1 
(January, 1951) pp. 36-41. 
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What is at stake are the values 


which the community fosters 
and which are the bedrock 


of our society 


Roland L. Warren of Alfred University 
have found the work valuable and sig- 
nificant. 

Dr. Morgan begins with an analysis 
of the nature of community, proceed- 
ing to a consideration of basic ethical 
norms in various aspects of community 
life: physical setting, government, eco- 
nomic activity, educational organiza- 
tion, religious life and recreational facil- 
ities. One cannot read this small book 
without constant implicit footnoting 
of the ideas of Eric Fromm, David 
Riesman, C. Wright Mills, Robin Wil- 
liams, W. H. Whyte and others. 


New Creation 


The theme throughout is that the 
community is important because it has 
in it “that of the particular which is 
eternal and universal.” To Dr. Morgan 





Former teacher of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Mr. Radelet is the 
Director of the Commission on Community 
Organizations of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. 
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the community is a social organism— 
living, vital, with a character of its 
own, and man is “a small community 
animal.” The fundamental elements of 
cultural tradition, he insists, have 
grown largely in the small community. 

““Back-to-the-farm” sloganizing is 
not for Dr. Morgan. The small com- 
munity of the future, he writes, will be 
neither a replica of the village of the 
past nor a surrender to the city. It will 
be a new creation, uniting the values 
of both and largely avoiding their lim- 
itations. Four points pretty well sum- 
marize his thesis: 1. that no human 
society of any kind can continue to 
exist without some degree of mutual 
confidence, good will and responsible 
brotherhood; 2. that the more fully 
these qualities are developed in any so- 
ciety, the stronger and better that so- 
ciety will be; 3. that by and large these 
qualities are not “born in the blood” 
but are acquired after birth by associa- 
tion with those who have them; and 
4. that throughout the ages of human 
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experience, the most favorable environ- 
ment for the full development of these 
qualities has been the intimate, face- 
to-face social group which we call the 
small community. 


Spiritual Quality 


Dr. Morgan is not an indiscriminate 
diagnostician of the attributes of the 
small community. He recognizes that 
the small community has been associ- 
ated with certain “counter-community” 
characteristics: provincialism, isolation, 
superstition, generalizations (stereotyp- 
ing), resistance to change, ultraconser- 
vatism, etc. It is true that the small 
community carries desirable and unde- 
sirable elements in its values, suggesting 
the need for critical evaluation and cre- 
ative thinking. At no point in the book 
does Morgan discuss suburbia as such, 
by the way—but this reviewer found 
himself meditating upon what Morgan 
might have to say about this new phe- 
nomenon in community dynamics, 
about which John R. Seeley and his as- 
sociates have written the current defin- 
itive work Crestwood Heights. 

Social and human values are the focus 
of Dr. Morgan’s essential concern— 
what he calls the “spiritual quality” of 
the true community. He is trying, in 
the words of Professor Edmund W. 
Sinnott, former dean of the graduate 
school at Yale University, as are all 
men everywhere “to formulate a satis- 
fying body of convictions, a sound 
philosophy of life, in the hope that for 
a generation drifting on the ocean of 
uncertainty some anchor may take hold 
upon the bottom of eternal truth.” 


Quite complementary to this goal of 
Morgan, in my own opinion, is another 
new book: Community Journey by 
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George Ineson, an autobiographical 
sketch of the Taena Community.” 

For its brief and pointed account of 
the Taena experiment the dust-jacket 
description is worth quoting here: 


The Taena Community began as a group 
of people of varied beliefs and unbeliefs 
who, obscurely aware of the sterility and 
disintegration in modern urban life, were 
groping after the vital secret which seemed 
lost, and, not unreasonably, went look- 
ing for it in that work on the soil with- 
out which all our mechanized complexity 
would grind to a lifeless halt. It ended 
(better, began again) as a community of 
convert Catholics.basing their lives, both 
married and single, on the life-giving 
centre of the Mass and a radial Bene- 
dictine pattern of manual work and 
prayer, formulated in a specially-devised 
lay community rule, and lived into real- 
ity under the guidance and inspiration of 
the Prinknash Abbey. 





Community experiments of the Taena 
type are, of course, not unknown in 
the United States. But to dismiss the 
Ineson chronicle of Taena as the story 
of another “radical” departure from 
generally accepted norms for com- 
munity development is, I believe, to be 
deprived of an extraordinary adventure 
in absorbing reading. I am not sure 
what Arthur E. Morgan might say of 
the Taena Community. If I may assume, 
however, that it would meet some of 
his standards—as I believe it does—it 
should be evident that Taena repre- 
sents only one approach, one set of cir- 


cumstances, one kind of community 


® Sheed and Ward, London and New York, 
199 pp., $3.25. 
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which has in some measure provided 
life—reality—for Morganesque ideals. 
The story of Taena, as Ineson relates 
it, is as earthy as oatmeal, with a kind 
of Swiss Family Robinson quality. That 
it represents only one approach, in only 
one circumstantial framework, is as- 
sumed. 
Some of the Ineson flavor is captured 
in this passage from the book: 
After reading The Secret of the Golden 
Flower and the Bhagavad Gita again, I 
have just finished The Autobiography of 
a Yogi by Yogananda. This was a most 
vivid experience; the world changed its 
shape as I read and I began to feel the 
spiritual world as immediate and all- 
pervading. I realized more clearly the 
limits I had been putting on this world; 
I now saw that the spiritual world is 
by definition that which underlies and 
gives life to all things, the outer and 
inner worlds are only different aspects 
of a single reality. Overwhelmingly I felt 
the need for a teacher, the urgency of 
total surrender, the reality of Our Lady 
and the Angels, the omnipotence of God. 
The ideas with which Morgan and 
Ineson are preoccupied in these texts 
are at bedrock of our time and our so- 
ciety—indeed, our civilization. In one 
aspect or another, these are ideas pres- 
ently engaging great minds everywhere. 
Laurence F. Kinney, professor of Bible 
and Religion at Southwestern College 
in Memphis, succeeded in bringing 
many of these ideas together in a short 
paper he presented at 2 conference of 
150 leading adult educators in Estes 
Park, Colorado, in mid-July, 1956.* Dr. 
John B. Thompson, Dean of Rocke- 
feller Memorial Chapel, at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, accomplished much the 
same purpose in a paper he called Com- 
munity Without Utopia, which he pre- 
sented at the 39th Conference of the 


“ Liberal Adult Education, The Fund for 
Adult Education, White Plains, N. Y. 
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National Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers at St. Louis, May 
17-20, 1956. Norman Cousins fre- 
quently is absorbed with these ideas in 
the pages of The Saturday Review. 
Adult educators across the country are 
analyzing the “community develop- 
ment” concept. Organizations like the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews are endeavoring to deal with the 
community relations ramifications of 
the rapidly changing population compo- 
sition of our communities. 


Building Community 


Dr. Thompson posed the critical 
question: how we are to get to there 
from here? I like his conclusion so well 
that I employ it here for mine: 


The moral of the theme is not that we 
must or can turn back to little towns and 
villages. The moral seems to me to be 
that whether we find ourselves working in 
the inner city, or in suburbs, . . . [our] 
important task is to build strong centers 
of community, of participation, whereby 
individuals become persons, anonymous 
associations become humanized, people 
are invited to participate in the ongoing 
preservation and enrichment of social 
values. 

We do not expect utopia. But this side 
of utopia, we can build community, not 
as islands of escape, but as seedbeds for 
a broader and richer national and inter- 
national community. Every true expres- 
sion of community is both an end and 
a means. 


It may well be that neither the experi- 
ments of Taena nor the suggestions of 
Morgan assure the preservation of the 
community. But in calling our atten- 
tion to the need of preservation both 
have performed a singular service. What 
is at stake are the values which the 
community fosters and which are the 
bedrock of our society, perhaps, indeed, 
of our civilization. 
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Catholic Employers 
Meet 


RICHARD ARES, S.J. 


WITH ITs sotip bloc of Catholics, 
its numerous associations and institu- 
tions, French-speaking Canada is be- 
coming more and more the scene of 
sessions of European Catholic organiza- 
tions. By way of increasing their in- 
fluence on the world scene these move- 
ments want to make themselves better 
known in our part of North America 
in order to make contact subsequently 
with the vital forces of the Catholicism 
of the United States, for French-speak- 
ing Canada is the natural bridge and 
the best-situated link between the Old 
and the New Worlds. One of the hap- 
piest results of these international con- 
gresses is to remind us of our role and 
to train us to fulfill our function with 
increasing ardor and initiative. 


Among the meetings held in the 
Province of Quebec during the month 
of September none was more important 
in this regard than the Congress of 
the International Union of Associations 
of Catholic Employers, known best by 
its French abbreviation UNIAPAC. In 
making such a judgment I do not for 
a minute wish to seem to minimize the 
importance of the Congress of the In- 
ternational Catholic Children’s Bureau 
which also held its sessions in our midst 
during the same month. 





Father Arés is editor of Relations, a Ca- 
nadian Catholic monthly. 
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UNIAPAC is an international fed- 
eration of national associations of Cath- 
olic employers. Its foundation dates 
from 1931, the era of the publication 
of the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. 
Disorganized and crippled by the war, 
it counted on the resumption of its 
activities in 1945 only three active 
members, the organizations in Belgium, 
France and Holland. Gradually this 
nucleus grew with the affiliation of 
organizations in other countries (Italy 
in 1947, England and Canada in 1948, 
Germany in 1949, Chile in 1950, Swit- 
zerland in 1951, Argentina, Spain and 
Portugal in 1953 and Cuba and Uru- 
guay in 1955) so that now UNIAPAC 
incorporates the Catholic employers as- 
sociations of 14 nations, nine in Eu- 
rope, one in North America and four 
in Latin America. In March, 1957, 
Pope Pius XII stressed the importance 
which the Church attaches to this fed- 
eration in giving it an official moral 
counsellor in the person of His Emi- 
nence Joseph Cardinal Siri, Archbishop 
of Genoa. 


As a federation of associations of 
Catholic employers, UNIAPAC draws 
its strength and vigor from the triple 
fact that all these national organiza- 
tions accept the same principles, seek 
generally-speaking the same objectives 
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and participate in a common program 
of action. These principles are found 
in the social teaching of the Church, 
notably in those things which concern 
the goals of labor and of the economy, 
the dignity of the human person, labor- 
management collaboration in the indi- 
vidual business firm and in an entire 


industry. An example of an expression 
of these principles is found in the ten- 
point code for the fair treatment of 
workers adopted by a Catholic employ- 
ers’ organization in Mexico in 1953 
as a basis for sound management-labor 
relations. The employers’ group known 
as the “Union Patronal Guadalupana” 


in honor of Our Lady of Guadalupe, 
patroness of Mexico, named its code, 
“an employer’s Ten Commandments.” 


They read: 


1. I shall not treat labor as merchan- 
dise. 


2. I shall give my workers a just 
salary in exchange for efficient service. 

3. I shall not look upon my workers 
as servants, but as children of God and 
my brothers, for whose well-being I 
am as concerned as for my own. 

4. I shall seek the moral improvement 
of my workers by facilitating the study 
and application of Christian norms in 
their social and family lives. 

5. I shall seek the intellectual im- 
provement of my workers, aiding them 
to educate both themselves and their 
children. 

6. I shall seek the economic improve- 
ment of my workers through salary 
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increases, or loans, provided the finan- 
cial condition of my firm allows it, 
relying on their cooperation and friend- 
liness. 

7. I shall take an interest in the fam- 
ilies of my workers, and I shall help 
them to maintain an ever greater fam- 
ily unity. 

8. I shall endeavor peacefully to set- 
tle, through arbitration by joint com- 
mittees, the unavoidable differences 
arising among my workers and the 
management of the firm. 

9. I shall strive toward unity among 
management for the betterment of the 
country and of the people. 

10. I shall promote, with all the 
means at my disposal, devotion to Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, and the applica- 
tion of Christian standards in the so- 
cial life of my country, particularly in 
my private and family life. 


The common basic objective of these 
national associations is the ever more 
faithful and complete translation into 
economic and social life of those prin- 
ciples which bind all Catholic employ- 
ers. The common program of action 
to give these employers, 
through the association of which they 
are members, a formation both economi- 


endeavors 


co-social as well as religious which will 
prepare them to be Christians not in 
spite of their business connections but 
in and through their business life; it 
trains them, further, to assume fully 
their responsibilities in the economy of 
their respective countries. 

The table of contents of the last is- 
sues of the Bulletin Social des Industri- 
els, the monthly of the Association of 
Catholic Employers and Engineers of 
Belgium, will indicate the scope and 
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the level of this formation. In addi- 
tion to the regular Chaplain’s Letter 
and the publication of relevant papal 
pronouncements, the Bulletin has of- 
fered articles on “European Integra- 
tion and the Role of Christian Em- 
ployers,” “Management and Public 
Opinion,” ““The Spirit of Collaboration 
in Dealings between Representatives of 
Management and Labor,” “Should Man- 
agement Fear Industry-Wide Bargain- 
ing?” “Toward a Fuller Understand- 
ing of the Social Encyclicals,” Pres- 
ent Day Requirements of a Just Dis- 
tribution of Wealth,” “Occupational 
Reclassification of the Blind” and “The 
Need of International Funds to Aid 
Underdeveloped Countries.” 

In its program of action, the secre- 
tariat of UNIAPAC organizes meet- 
ings, study sessions, conferences and 
especially the international congresses 
which, since 1947, are held every two 
years and treat in turn the principal 
aspects of business life, the function 
of management and the organization 
of the economy. The Congress at 
Rome in 1949 has become properly fa- 
mous by reason of the allocution which 
the Sovereign Pontiff addressed to it. In 
Catholic circles both in Europe and in 
Canada, there was eager discussion at 
that time about structural reforms of 
the business firm; people were talking 
only of cogestion, co-ownership, of 
participation in benefits; and not always 
with due moderation. The Holy Fath- 
er used the occasion of the Congress 
of UNIAPAC to make more precise 
the social doctrine of the Church on 
several points of the debate. Not only 
did His Holiness reaffirm the mutual 
dependence of labor and management 
and the duty of each to try to trans- 
late this solidarity in and through an 
occupational organization but he also 
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warned against nationalization as a 
cure-all formula and against the over- 
radical reforms of private industry. The 
effect of the pontifical allocution of 
May 7th, 1949, was such that it is still 
referred to as “The Charter of Chris- 
tian Management in Today’s World.” 

The Montreal Congress, even if it 
did not occasion as remarkable a decla- 
ration on the part of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, was nonetheless one of the 
most important in the life of 
UNIAPAC. Not only was it the first 
meeting of its kind held in North 
America, but by the quality and the 
number of the participants it surpassed 
all the preceding Congresses. More 
than 600 delegates, representing not 
only the 14 affiliated national organiza- 
tions but others from the United States 
(11), from Mexico (6), Brazil, Vene- 
zuela and the Dominican Republic 
crowded in to the sessions. As one vet- 
eran European delegate remarked: “Of 
all the Congresses organized by UNIA- 
PAC, this is the first to have a truly 
international character.” 

In opening the Congress Paul-Emile 
Cardinal Léger, Archbishop of Mon- 
treal, told the 540 participants of his 
satisfaction with. the “Association Pro- 
fessionelle des Industriels du Canada,” 
UNIAPAC’s host for the occasion. The 
Canadian affiliate was termed by His 
Eminence “one of those movements 
which, through its platform and its 
proposals brings more clearly every day 
to our industrialists a sharper sense of 
the responsibilities of the Christian em- 
ployer.” One could hardly express bet- 
ter the very objective of the Congress 
which had as its theme, moreover, “The 
Christian, director of the business firm.” 
All the planning and all the actual ses- 
sions were directed toward the realiza- 
tion of this objective, so much so that 
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one delegate was able to say that “an 
atmosphere of a closed retreat” per- 
vaded the Windsor Hotel. 


Social Consciousness 


This was also the impression that 
one would receive from listening to the 
papers presented and the discussions 
which followed. There were very 
few technical presentations or purely 
informational expositions. In fact there 
was only one, that of Mr. Roger Regim- 
bald on ““The Work of Married Women 
and Children.” All the other speakers 
put the principal accent on doctrine and 
formation, as well as on the necessity 
for employers to shape their conduct 
to the demands of the Christian faith. 
All ended in an appeal to action and 
to a greater union, with the hope of 
breathing a new spirit into modern eco- 
nomic life. 


It would take too long here to re- 
view all the addresses. I am mention- 
ing only that of Mr. Jacques Staerche 
as expressing so well the spirit which 
animated this Congress. One noted, 
he pointed out, not a spirit of revenge, 
nor of struggle against other move- 
ments, nor of rationalization of private 
interests but a spirit of social charity, of 
collaboration, of service and of devo- 
tion. 


That is why the meaning of this 
Congress would be misunderstood com- 
pletely if one were to consider it as a 
reunion of businessmen desirous of pro- 
tecting their interests or of industrial- 
ists occupied with a primary task of 
increasing the production of their fac- 
tories. I am not saying that people did 
not talk about business during the Con- 
gress, I am saying that the official meet- 
ings were on another subject, primarily 
on the social duties, the moral duties 
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and the religious duties which impose 
themselves on every Christian employ- 
er not least in his business life. 


Even the discussions put special ac- 
cent on these duties, as could be seen 
when one of the last speakers observed 
that one word had up to now been ban- 
ished from the Congress: the word 
right; he felt that it perhaps might be 
in order to mention at least once that 
the employer also had his rights. In 
every other instance, the discussions 
tended to stimulate and guide the em- 
ployer’s action in the direction of col- 
laboration and ef service. For example, 
to a question put by a delegate, Mr. 
Bekaert, a prominent Belgian industrial- 
ist, replied that it is necessary to create 
in the midst of the company a climate 
of absolute confidence in the employer; 
this climate, he continued, could not 
exist except on the following condi- 
tions: 1. that the employer himself be 
a just man and be recognized as such 
by his employees; 2. that he participate 
himself in the life of the firm; 3. that 
he earnestly try to understand, help 
and love all his employees and that they 
themselves be convinced of his sin- 
cerity; and lastly that his workers know 
his private and family life and have 
such a respect for him that they can 
say, “Our employer lives the life of a 
Christian, it is up to us to do the 
same.” 


For these participants, to begin with 
the Canadian industrialists, the Mon- 
treal Congress will be a magnificent 
stimulant in helping them discover and 
practice fully their vocation as Chris- 
tian employers. In this they all merit 
our sympathy, for the task which faces 
them is swarming with difficulties as 
Cardinal Léger observed at the open- 
ing conference. Christian business 
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leaders, His Eminence declared, bear 
the heavy inheritance of the faults of 
an unjust economic regime, one turned 
from its purpose; by the simple fact of 
their direction of business, modern so- 
ciety puts them on trial; prejudices are 
heavy and the jury is severe. In many 
countries of the globe the very func- 
tion of the employer is violently chal- 
lenged and requires rehabilitation.” His 
Eminence added: 
There are objectionable employers as 
there are bad workers. But we refuse to 
admit what the Marxist school professes 
without scruple, that profit is necessarily 
a theft, that the employer is necessarily 
an exploiter and that, in consequence, 
management as an institution is essen- 
tially vitiated and to be suppressed with- 
out further thought. It is not enough, 
however, to share among ourselves these 
keen convictions; it is necessary that they 
be accepted by the opinion of our con- 
temporary world as a result of courageous 
and far-seeing stands and by an active 
presence in the responsible organizations. 
In this field there is useful and success- 
ful work for a powerful UNIAPAC. 
The task for tomorrow for UNIAPAC, 
the Cardinal strongly insisted, (and I 
know that he was responding to the 
wishes of several of the delegates) is 
to make heard loud and far the voice 
of the authentic Christian employer, 
to make felt the power of a strong 
and enlightened management and thus 
to influence the solution of the great 
problems of the present hour. For this 
purpose, UNIAPAC should make all 
the necessary sacrifices to double its 
strength and its present influence in 
order to insure its participation in and 
its permanent collaboration with in- 
ternational and national organizations. 
UNIAPAC will, therefore, not only 
have to increase and consolidate its ef- 
fectiveness in the different c untries 
where it has affiliates but to ex:.:.d still 
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further its influence to all those coun- 
tries in which associations of Catholic 
employers could exist, beginning—as 
many think and hope—with the United 
States. 


Action Program 


But, as Cardinal Léger also said, 
Catholic employers will not remain 
faithful to their noble mission nor ac- 
complish it corarletely except on three 
conditions. 1. They must develop in 
themselves a very intense personal in- 
terior life and 2. they must collaborate 
loyally with all Christians as well as 
with those who “without professing 
our faith, declare themselves ready to 
defend with energy and loyalty the in- 
tangible principles of the natural law;” 
they must nourish a great confidence 
in the success of their mission, in brief 
they must be optimists. 

This program of action has already 
been adopted by the directors of 
UNIAPAC, who are clearly anxious to 
put it into practice. At their conclud- 
ing session they issued this appeal: 

Christian industrialists of 20 countries, 

united in an international Congress in 

Montreal, make a solemn appeal to all 

industrialists in the world who believe 

in God. They invite them to realize 
urgently a personal effort on the eco- 
nomic, social and civic planes. This ef- 
fort will permit them to bear witness that 
the industrialist is aware of his respon- 
sibilities in the historic mission of work- 
ing to reestablish in a'l its dignity the 
human person, through economic prog- 
ress and social justice. 
The Congress at Montreal has already 
passed into history. But it will serve 
ta give the delegates a more lively sense 
of their vocation as Christian employ- 
ers and, in addition, to help spread ev- 
erywhere the influence of UNIAPAC. 
Certainly these are results that count 
and results that satisfy. 
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In Our 


Migrants 


Midst 


PATRICK H. MCNAMARA, S.J. 


LIKE AN UNDERGROUND FIRE boiling 
to the surface, charges and counter 
charges between agricultural union rep- 
resentatives and State employment off- 
cials in northern California broke onto 
the front pages this summer. “Ameri- 
cans Idle, Mexicans Getting Jobs, 
Union Says,” headlined a San Francisco 
Chronicle lead article on August 13. 
Ernesto Galarza, vice-president of the 
National Agricultural Workers Union, 
stated categorically: 

We estimate there are between 4,000 and 

5,000 domestic farm workers in the greater 

Sacramento Valley looking for work. 

At the same time we think there are 10,- 

000 Mexican nationals working in the 

fields and orchards, and more coming in 

every day. 
Equally emphatic in denying discrimi- 
nation against U. S. workers were the 
spokesmen for the California State De- 
partment of Employment. Their task it 
is to certify the unavailability of do- 
mestic farm workers before giving 
ranchers clearance to import Mexican 
nationals. Any U. S. citizen who ap- 





Mr. McNamara’s observations are a devel- 
opment of his M.A. thesis. He is now 
teaching at St. Ignatius High School, San 
Francisco. 
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plied at a local labor office, they re- 
torted, would be allowed to replace any 
Mexican already at work. 


This flare-up was a local manifesta- 
tion of one of the knottiest of sub- 
problems within the so-called farm 
problem, the pros and cons of import- 
ing foreign labor for American farms 
and ranches. Mexican agricultural 
workers — braceros — are generally the 
center of controversy since they are by 
far the largest single group of imported 
foreign laborers. 

Important issues are at stake. With 
almost 100,000 Mexican nationals re- 
ported to be working in California alone 
during the peak of the 1957 harvest 
season, the foreign labor importation 
system is clearly a going concern. Per- 
haps the best single job of unravelling 
the threads of this complex problem 
was accomplished by President Tru- 
man’s Commission on Migratory Labor 
which conducted a nationwide investi- 
gation culminating in the publication 
of Migratory Labor in American Agri- 
culture in 1951. Though this illuminat- 
ing report cannot be analyzed in detail 
here, it sheds considerable light on con- 
ditions which gave rise to the now es- 
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tablished labor importation system." 

As early as World War I, recently 
passed immigration laws were waived 
to admit 73,000 Mexican nationals, 
principally into the Southwest and Cali- 
fornia. Though the intergovernmental 
agreements lapsed at the war’s end, 
World War II brought about an even 
more acute farm labor shortage with 
the result that 219,000 Mexican citi- 
zens were imported at public expense 
during 1943-7; in addition, nearly 90,- 
000 workers came from Jamaica, Can- 
ada, Newfoundland, the Bahamas, Brit- 
ish Honduras and Barbados. 

Far from dwindling to a standstill 
as it did after World War I, the import- 
ing of foreign, especially Mexican, labor 
has boomed since 1945. In 1953, over 
205,000 Mexican citizens under legal 
contract crossed the border into the 
American labor market.* Current fig- 
ures are impossible to obtain with any 
accuracy but some estimates of Mexican 
workers in this country in 1957 reach 
as high as 450,000. California and the 
Southwestern states depend largely on 
Mexican labor for such crops as cotton, 
citrus fruits, peaches, figs, tomatoes and 
berries. Even such surprisingly distant 
States as Wisconsin, Michigan and Ohio 
employ braceros to harvest sugar beets, 
cherries and a variety of truck vege- 
tables. 

The chief issue concerning Mexican 
workers—it was the one responsible for 


- 


Migratory Labor in American Agriculture. 
Report of the President’s Commission on 
Migratory Labor. U. . Government 
Printing Office, 1951, p. 40. (Referred to 
hereafter as Report.) The Report was an- 
alyzed at the time by Raymond Bernard, 
S.J. See “Run-Around for Migrants,” 

SOCIAL ORDER, 1 (October, 1951), pp. 353- 
61. 


2 Ernesto Galarza, Strangers in Our Fields. 
U. S. Section, Joint United States-Mexico 
Trade Union Committee, Washington, D. 
C., 1956, p. 7 
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the disputes in northern California this 
summer—is whether or not the presence 
of foreign labor has been detrimental to 
domestic workers, either by usurping 


potential jobs of American citizens 
looking for work, or by depressing 
farm wage levels below those of a de- 
cent American family income. The 
President’s Commission Report, investi- 
gating the existing wage levels of ag- 
ricultural workers and taking the Cali- 
fornia and Texas cotton industries as 
examples, concluded: 
When we find that there was little 
change in the nation-wide average of farm 
wages, and ... that wages by States were 
inversely related to the supply of alien 
labor, it wouid seem that foreign labor has 
detrimentally affected the wages of do- 
mestic labor.* 
To understand this situation more fully, 
it must be remembered that all foreign 
labor agreements stipulate that imported 
contracted labor be paid the local “pre- 
vailing wage” or a given minimum 
wage, whichever happens to be higher. 
The difficulty, however, as the Report 
indicates, lies in determining just how 
the “prevailing wage” is actually set. 
Admittedly the procedure varies from 
one locale to another, but: 
As best we could determine, the “prevail- 
ing wage” in seasonal employment in ag- 
riculture is arrived at somewhat in this 
manner: farm employers meet in advance 
of the season and decide on the wage they 
intend to pay. . . . Whether the wage 
agreed upon is sufficient to attract the 
supply needed is apparently not usually 
considered an important factor in making 


this decision.‘ 


® Report, p. 59. (Italics added) 
* Ibid. 
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Thus, the public employment services 
accept from growers the “prevailing 
wage,” one which may or may not be 
sufficiently high to attract the desired 
number of domestic farm workers. If 
it is not, instead of increasing wages to 
attract additional labor, a labor short- 
age is immediately certified and foreign 
labor contracts signed. 

The easy availability of the braceros 
forestalls the normal functions of sup- 
ply-and-demand which one would ex- 
pect to find in a theoretically open labor 


market. Under such conditions, there is 
little chance for domestic farm wages 
to rise, for the wide open labor pool 
across the border is simply too great a 


temptation for the growers, under the 
present system, to resist. Thus, it is all 
too easy to depress the local wage rate 
in order to keep open the avenues of 
cheap and d¢endable Mexican labor. 


The compiexity of conditions, how- 
ever, and especially their variableness 
from one region to another, must be 
taken into account. In one of the few 
thorough, empirical studies yet under- 
taken on domestic vs. foreign labor in 
American agriculture, it was found that 
the braceros functioned largely as a 
source of certain and reasonably skilled 
labor during the harvest season. Inter- 
views with growers revealed unsatis- 
factory experiences with domestic labor 
in the area. This was the sample testi- 
mony of a grower: 

It was so hard to find good steady workers 


for the berry season I was ready to give 
up. . . . Plenty pickers, yes, but for how 
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long? After a couple hours, a half a day, 
a day, others a week, and some a month. 
Come and go. Why? Some were collect- 
ing Social Security and didn’t want to be 
working more than the required amount, 
others were just part-time while on a lay- 
off of a few days of their steady jobs, and 
a few just wanted to make a few dollars 
for a meal or gas. The ones that stayed 
a month were steady only to be waiting 
for their favorite canneries to open.® 
The problem, then, as indicated in this 
University of California study, turned 
on attracting domestic workers on a de- 
pendable basis. 

Apart from wages offered, there is 
the growing trend toward permanent, 
year-round employment in industry. As 
a result, in the area studied (which is 
industrializing rapidly) , there were sim- 
ply not workers available with a serious 
and permanent interest in farm work. 
The conclusion of the study underlines 
the real basis of need for braceros: 

The evidence . . . leads us to the conclu- 
sion that, with some additional arrange- 
ments to use citizen labor more effectively, 
the agricultural work could have been 
done without the Mexican nationals. But 
we hasten to add that, at the commence- 
ment of the season, when the prospective 
situation had to be appraised and plans 
had to be made, there was no reliable 
evidence that sufficient citizens could be 
obtained. . . . Thus, the need for Mexican 
nationals was not foremostly a need of 
labor as such, in physical terms, but the 
need of some way to reduce uncertainties 
in the labor supply.® 
Until further studies of this type are 
undertaken, it is extremely difficult to 
say whether or not this situation is typi- 
cal nationally. 


5 Varden Fuller, John W. Mamer, and George 
L. Viles, Domestic and Imported Workers 
in the Harvest Labor Market. Santa Clara 
County, California, 1954. University of 
California Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Giannini Foundation of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Mimeographed Report No. 184, 
January, 1956, p. 17. 


® Ibid., p. 35. (Italics added) 
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Certainly, however, it does reveal the 
sizeable problems of the growers, so 
often the whipping boys in current dis- 
cussions of American migratory labor. 
The California study points up the need 
for better organization of laborers on 
the domestic scene. This must be un- 
dertaken despite the inherent difficul- 
ties both of unionizing agricultural 
workers and of coordinating labor needs 
of the farmers with the available labor 
supply. 

For the bracero employment in the 
United States is a tremendous financial 
boon. Though Mexican agriculture and 
industry are steadily improving their 
output and are securing new markets, 
hundreds of thousands of Mexican men 
eagerly seek work on U. S. farms. The 
Mexican agricultural laborer who earns 
daily perhaps four or five pesos—less 
than 50c at home—cannot be blamed 
for uprooting himself from home and 
family in order to make $8, $10, $12 or 
even $15 a day during two months 
work north of the border. In a few 
months he may earn the equivalent of 
several years’ wages at home. 


Abuses Also 


The picture, however, is not all rosy- 
hued. Despite the stringent stipulations 
of U. S.-Mexico agreements, which pro- 
vide for employer coverage of transpor- 
tation costs to and from the reception 
center, hygienic housing conditions ade- 
quate to the climatic character of the 
region, basic subsistence pay failing op- 
portunities to work and other funda- 
mental rights (many of which are not 
guaranteed to farm laborers who are 
U. S. citizens), abuses have been re- 
ported. The fact that many of the 
braceros are unable to read their work 
contracts leaves them prey to any un- 
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scrupulous employer who might doctor 
their paychecks. Housing has remained 
another sore point. Though the writer 
has personally seen several camps which 
meet State code regulations in every de- 
tail, broken-down and unsanitary quar- 
ters for braceros are by no means un- 
known. Channels of redress through the 
Mexican consul are theoretically avail- 
able to the workers but 
. . . the Mexican consul almost necessarily 
administers most of his share of the pro- 
gram from a desk in some distant city. 
Workers may write him or they may make 
the trip to the consulate, but the consul 
has no specialized personnel to seek out 
the braceros nor the funds from his gov- 
ernment to meet the expenses of such 
trips.” 
The employers’ service officers of State 
employment agencies are expected to in- 
vestigate reported abuses, but the 13 
officers in California in 1955 were in- 
sufficient to supervise the tens of thou- 
sands of nationals living in hundreds of 
camps throughout the state. 

Transportation hazards are another 
well known facet of migratory labor 
existence. To pile 18 or 20 men stand- 
ing together with their hoes and shovels 
onto a flatbed truck spells dangerous 
conditions, as recent tragic accidents 
testify. 

The spiritual care of the braceros 
has been of much concern to the bishops 
of the many dioceses where they are 
employed. Greatly assisted by the Re- 
gional Conferences of the Catholic 
Council for the Spanish Speaking, pro- 
grams have been developed to meet their 
needs. Yet the moral problems typical of 
large groups of men away from home 
and family persist. Various suggestions 


7 Ernesto Galarza, op. cit., p. 62. 
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have been made to alleviate these diff- 
culties, among them a proposal that the 
braceros be allowed to bring wives and 
families with them to the United 
States. In an excellent article in Amer- 
ica recently, Robert R. Cunningham 
discussed the complications involved 
and properly praised the increasingly 
better chaplain service available.* 


Wetback Problem 


Much has been written in recent 
years on yet another group of Mexican 
citizens in our midst, the illegal immi- 
grants or “‘wetbacks.” At the time of 
the writing of the President’s Commis- 
sion Report (1950), the wetback traf- 
fic, measured in terms of voluntary de- 
partures and deportations, amounted to 
§65,000—a staggering figure.” As the 
Report itself aptly remarks, such a phe- 
nomenon amounted to an “invasion,” 
and the Commission members deemed 
the problem large enough to require a 
separate chapter. In all fairness to the 
U. S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service (whose work had been hamper- 
ed by inadequate legislation), it should 
be noted that the wetback traffic has 
been cut down considerably in the last 
few years. Extensive roundups begin- 
ning in 1953 sent thousands back to 
their homes. The root causes of the situ- 
ation remain, however; the problem of 
the wetback is aggravated by the num- 
ber of braceros who jump their con- 
tracts while in this country to seek jobs 
on their own. 

The harmful consequences of the 
presence of illegal Mexican workers are 
particularly felt in Texas and New 
Mexico where thousands of Mexican- 
American families have traditionally 


8 “North and South of the Border,” America, 
August 17, 1957, pp. 500-502. 


® Report, p. 70. 
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made their living in agricultural work. 
Displacement of these families by both 
wetbacks and braceros has produced 
what may be the most pressing social 
problem in present-day America. The 
testimony of “‘an authority on Mexican- 
American affairs” to the Presidential 
Commission tells the story: 

The free and easy dipping into the cheap- 

labor reservoir that is Mexico has made 

it virtually impossible for the citizens of 

Mexican descent in this area to make a 

satisfactory living. They are pushed far- 

ther north by the competition of 15 and 

20 cents an hour and as they move north 

they complicate the economic-social situ- 

ation all up the line.*° 
This states succinctly the social prob- 
lems involved in the presence of illegal 
Mexican workers. 

Not being under contract (or having 
broken it) the illegal immigrant must, 
under pain of deportation if he pro- 
tests, take the pay he is offered. No 
legal protection guarantees any higher 
wage. Mexican-American families, on 
the other hand, simply cannot subsist on 
the low wages produced by the compe- 
tition of cheap, illegal Mexican labor. 
Finding it impossible to secure decently- 
paid work in the Southwest, they mi- 
grate to the beet fields and cherry or- 
chards of Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
The result is a perpetuation of Grapes- 
of-Wrath conditions for these families 
and an additional social burden on the 
communities where they move. Unor- 
ganized and lacking a minimum wage 
guarantee, the Mexican-American la- 
borer shares the lot of all American-mi- 
gratory labor whose hourly wages (in 
1954) were only 37% of industrial 
wages. 


1°Report, p. 80. 


11Down on the Farm: The Plight of Aégricul- 
tural Labor. League for Industrial De- 
mocracy and National Sharecroppers Fund. 
New York, 1955, p. 4. 
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Our cursory observations have 
touched on interrelated aspects of 
Mexican farm labor in the United 
States: the question of job displacement 
and wage depression with regard to U. 
S. citizens; injustices to the Mexican la- 
borer himself; and the economic and 
social consequences of the presence of 
illegal Mexican workers. Each of these 
aspects may be regarded as a separate 
socio-economic problem and each is im- 
mensely complex. Like all large-scale 
social problems, they defy simple, sin- 
gle-approach solutions. Variation from 
area to area alone makes any sweeping 
generalizations concerning the basic 
facts themselves futile. One ranch may 
provide literally lousy housing for its 
workers; the neighboring one may ex- 
hibit clean, comfortable bunkhouses. 
Wetbacks may be employed next to a 
ranch which hires only braceros under 
contract. 

Better organization is a phrase which 
immediately occurs to those who have 
studied these issues at any length. 
Unionization of farm workers presents 
almost superhuman difficulties; the op- 
position to it by some farmers’ groups 
is considerable. Yet the organizational 
efforts needed must embrace not only 
farm laborers but farm labor contrac- 
tors, overseers and the farmers them- 
selves as well. As the Santa Clara Val- 
ley report illustrates, the very haphaz- 
ardness of dependence on domestic la- 
bor, due to the lack of machinery for 
any effective over-all planning, is a key 
factor in turning farmers toward Mexi- 
can labor. 

Yet one wonders, granted that the 
domestic labor force were better or- 
ganized, e.g., through an association- 
contracting setup similar to that now 
used for recruiting of nationals, whether 
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there would actually be enough man- 
power. In given areas, for example in 
northern California where the Trinity 
Dam and Feather River projects are 
about to absorb numbers of the unem- 
ployed, will there be enough domestic 
laborers available for the harvest sea- 
sons? Surely it is difficult in such a sit- 
uation to blame the individual grower 
who decides to play it safe and hire 
braceros. In fact, the growing trend 
towards employment in industry, with 
its advantages of year-round work and 
proximity to the large city, might well 
offset the attractions of higher farm 
wages, even if the latter rose to a com- 
parable level with those of industry. It 
is possible, too, that social considera- 
tions, often as decidedly powerful as 
economic factors, influence choice of 
work, particularly in view of “the 
growing conception and belief that this 
[seasonal farm employment] was Mexi- 
can work and to be shunned if at all 
possible.””** 


Study and Effort 

In any case, there is a gaping need for 
additional on-the-spot studies around 
the country on the farm employment 
question. For only on the basis of ac- 
curate information can there be any 
effective, long-range planning which 
will draw growers, workers, labor con- 
tractors, processors and the consumers 
themselves into a cooperative effort cal- 
culated to achieve the economic bet- 
terment of all. Here is an obvious area 
for the intelligent and fruitful actualiz- 
ing of Pope Pius XI’s dream of free as- 
sociations organically linked to meet 
the needs of the whole community. 


12Fuller, Mamer, and Viles, op. cit., p. 42. 
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JOHN J. MORRIS, S.J. 


THE OCCASIONAL articles on parish 
credit unions appearing in Catholic peri- 
odicals are too often based upon a very 
limited study and reveal an inadequate 
evaluation. If the growth of the credit 
union movement within American 
Catholic parishes (outside New Eng- 
land and the Midwest) is slow, if par- 
ishioners are skeptical, if bishops and 
priests hold themselves aloof, one reason 
is the lack of positive statistics on the 
true actual services a credit union 
renders. 

That vacuum might be filled in part 
by presenting the views and attitudes 
of those leaders most intimately con- 
nected with the parish credit union— 
the views of bishops, priests and the 
directors of state credit union leagues. 
The statistics summarized in this ar- 
ticle are taken from their replies to 
questionnaires.’ 

Most of the respondents knew that a 
credit union is a society or association 
1 For other particular statistics on credit 

unions in Catholic parishes see “Catholic 


Credit Unions,” SOCIAL ORDER, 6 (October 
1956) 402. 
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Bishops, Priests 
and Credit Unions 


formed among a definite group of 
people which operates under a legal 
charter and is owned and managed by 
its members for their mutual benefit. 
They knew that as a financial institu- 
tion it provides members with facilities 
for saving money and for using their 
pooled savings to obtain personal loans 
at a minimum cost. 

Yet one might wonder how well 
Catholic leaders knew the background 
of credit unions. Though most of the 
17,139 credit unions in this country 
are found outside Catholic parishes, 
the movement is Catholic in origin. It 
was brought to the North American 
continent in 1900 by a Canadian 
Catholic, Alphonse Desjardins. In 1909 
he introduced the movement to the 
United States in the parish of Ste. Marie 
in Manchester, New Hampshire. In 
1913 Desjardins was made a knight of 
the Order of St. Gregory for his work. 





Mr. Morris, S. ]., is teaching at Glen- 
allen, Alaska. His article summarizes his 
M.A. thesis. 
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The fundamental Christian integrity 
of these associations has not gone un- 
noticed in this country by priests or 
laity. Such organizations as the Central 
Union and the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference have advocated and 


sponsored them for parishes for more 
than 30 years. About 15 years ago 
priests were seemingly more interested 
in trying to convince Catholics of their 
value. In 1941 the Most Reverend 
Aloisius J. Muench, bishop of Fargo, 
North Dakota, declared: 
There need be no hesitation to think of 
cooperatives and specifically credit unions 
when he [Leo XIII] speaks of societies 
for mutual help. They are among the 
most important of social agencies to 
achieve financial freedom and independ- 
ence for the worker. . . . If credit unions 
have attained such great success, this 
must be attributed largely to the spirit 
of social charity that has actuated them. 
The views of the prelate, who is at 
present Nuncio to the Federal German 
Republic, are based on a life-long study 
of the social sciences. 


The need for credit unions can be 
determined by a glance at the spending 
and saving habits of American fami- 
lies. There are more than 8 million 
American families and single persons 
making less than $2,000 per year; 29 
million others earn less than $5,000. 
Half of those who save possess only 
three per cent of all savings. This 
means that most savers have very little 
money to fall back on. Approximately 
fifty per cent of all families in America, 
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it appears, are unable to save. 

The spending habits of this nation 
have become more and more dependent 
on instalment plans or buying on “easy 
terms.” At the end of 1956 consumer 
credit—purchases for which cash was 
not paid—was above $30 billion. Of 
this amount instalment buying ac- 
counted for over $21 billion. More than 
$8 billion consisted of loans to people 
buying furniture, household 
goods, etc. These loans are made by 
commercial banks, loan com- 
panies, industrial banks, industrial loan 
companies and credit unions. And while 
commercial banks under certain condi- 
tions charge interest rates comparable 
to those offered by credit unions, small 
loan companies and other types of 
finance companies charge interest rates 
frequently ranging from 24 to 36 per 
cent or higher. Today the American 
people are paying literally millions and 
millions of dollars in unnecessary inter- 
est for instalment purchases. 


autos, 


smail 


Of all financial institutions in the 
present banking system, credit unions 
have the lowest interest rates. 


instalment Debts 


A recent study of the Federal Re- 
serve Board shows that about 90 per 
cent of all married couples under 45 
years of age have instalment debts. The 
middle income group (which includes 
the largest percentage of Catholic fami- 
lies) has the largest portion of instal- 
ment buyers: more than two in three 
are financially committed. In all there 
are over 23 million families in debt 
through instalment buying. Some have 
from 30 to 40 per cent of their income 
pledged to such purchases. This means 
that a man making $400 monthly will 
pay something like $140 for debt. 
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TABLE I—POLICY OF BISHOPS ON PARISH CREDIT UNIONS 
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An example of the working of high 
interest will emphasize its effects. In a 
midwestern county where Catholics 
comprise nearly 40 per cent of the pop- 
ulation, there are 30 small loan com- 
panies with $10 million outstanding in 
loans. The legal maximum rate is 36 
per cent. If the borrowing habits of 
Catholics of this county match those of 
their non-Catholic neighbors (as un- 
doubtedly they do), it is easy to cal- 
culate that they are paying more than 
$800,000 in excessive interest each year. 
The county has only five Catholic par- 
ish credit unions out of a possible 42. 

In every parish and diocese there are 
old people, widows, newly-weds, the 
poor and others in need of emergency 
loans. Most of these people usually have 
no source from which to borrow, apart 
from commercial houses that demand 
high interest rates. They would be 
greatly benefited by parish credit 
unions. 

The first step in determining the 
status of Catholic credit unions seemed 
to be to discover the views of the hier- 
archy. The first questionnaire, therefore, 
was sent to all diocesan bishops in the 
United States. Of the 127 questionnaires 
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sent, 71 or 57 per cent were answered. 
Table 1 shows the attitudes of more 
than half the United States hierarchy 
to the parish credit union movement. 

It appears that 57 per cent of the 
bishops either favored the movement or 
actually encouraged it in their dioceses. 
Thirty-eight per cent were indifferent. 
Of the three bishops opposed, one com- 
mented that it involved the priests in 
negotiatio contrary to canon law. An- 
other unhappily had seen two credit 
unions in his parishes become insolvent. 
This bishop had felt morally obliged to 
rescue the credit unions for the sake 
of the Church. This no doubt was the 
proper thing to do but it should be 
noted tha: such contingencies are most 
rare and can only occur when the rules 
for the proper operation of credit unions 
are violated. The third adverse attitude 
had no comments attached to it. From 
the chart it can be seen that the only 
adverse opinions came from the East 
and North-East. 

From the comments of the 38 per 
cent indifferent to the movement, it 
would appear that the attitude was con- 
ditioned by a lack of adequate knowl- 
edge of the true nature and function 
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of a parish credit union. Some bishops 
seem to consider credit unions a de- 
pression measure or an agency useful 
only for a low-income parish. Others 
saw no advantage insofar as their dio- 
cese is concerned. 

It is significant that such large num- 
bers of credit unions are found in some 
cities: Cleveland, at the end of 1955, 
had 28; St. Louis had 26; Toledo had 
16 and Detroit had 14. Today these 
figures for parish credit unions are 
higher. During one recent month in 
Detroit alone eight more were organ- 
ized. That so many parishes in these 
cities find credit unions beneficial 
would seem to suggest that lack of 
knowledge of the possibilities and ad- 
vantages goes far to explain their ab- 
sence in other cities. 

The table indicates that every section 
of the nation (except the East and Far 
West) has at least one bishop actively 
encouraging parish credit unions. The 
section of the country with the highest 
percentage is the South. One report 
from that area said, “It is discouraging 
that, where we have so great a need, 
we have not been able to make any 
progress in this most important field 
of the material apostolate.” Another 
reported that parish credit unions were 
encouraged by instructing seminarians 
of their operation and by sending infor- 
mational literature to pastors. The most 
active promotional work is being done 
in the archdiocese of San Antonio 
where a prelate has been appointed 
director of the archdiocesan credit 
unions to help parishes get organized. 
“The Archbishop,” the reply to my 
questionnaire stated, “watches the prog- 
ress of the credit unions and holds con- 
ferences with pastors when necessary.” 

The geographical area most wanting 
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in knowledge of the full benefits of 
the parish credit union would appear 
to be west of Missouri (with the ex- 
ception of Colorado and the South- 
west). From this western area came the 
frequent reply that there is no need for 
credit unions. Even among those favor- 
ing the movement, further comments 
showed in some cases a lack of famili- 
arity with the true purpose of a credit 
union. Two cases were reported of no 
knowledge of the movement. 

Almost all rural dioceses replying 
mentioned that in such localities there 
were co-op credit unions which served 
the needs of parishioners. 

As was to be expected, the best and 
most favorable response to the question- 
naire came from the Midwest where the 
credit union movement is most vigor- 
ous. As of December, 1955, the fol- 
lowing states led in parish credit unions: 


Ghidiseccsidwadh 2 86 
See, eeeOLOR RN eS 59 
RO RI iE 55 
OMNIS ocsscataycoictaaed 50 


It will be noticed that all these are 
Midwestern states, three of them bor- 
dering on one another. Earlier in 1934, 
Missouri led all states with approxi- 
mately 25 operating parish credit un- 
ions; Illinois followed with approxi- 
mately 11 and Michigan was fifth with 
about 8. Ahead of Michigan were Iowa 
and Wisconsin, each with about 10. 

If parish credit unions are looked 
upon from the angle of the number and 
percentage of parishes organized, the 
picture is a little different. 


Number of No. of Per cent 
parishes credit organ- 
unions ized 
Colorado 159 25 15.7 
New Mexico 101 15 14.9 
Missouri 460 59 12.8 
Ohio 867 86 9.9 
Michigan 672 50 TA 
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It is difficult to gauge accurately the 
true growth of this parish activity be- 
cause of the lack of comparative sta- 
tistics from former years. Some con- 
clusions, however, can be drawn when 
one considers the comparative growth 
of parish credit unions over the past 
ten years. 





Number of parish credit unions 
organized, 1947-1956 


DEE satiipictinesiciiinndavgeniapaeninies 21 
SD ines lideiitciinesseeterseapactans 19 
fe 31 
_ ae 35 
ERE EE lit, Rests Bhai 33 
SO hicaicchiiatasensltiesincseianatoed 38 
gna eee 48 
ag I A 48 
on hd, 5 ET Ss Oe 73 
EE keel atchtetinted be 79 


(as of Nov. 31, 1956) 





It is evident from these figures that 
the increase has been steady with a 
noticeable spurt during 1955 and 1956. 

If the replies of all the bishops are 
reviewed, it will be noticed that about 
95 per cent of the members of the hier- 
archy can be said to be open to con- 
viction on the value of the movement. 
Only three bishops indicated their op- 
position, the others being indifferent or 
in favor. It seems that the great fail- 
ure is promotion and proper advertis- 
ing. Credit unions in parishes are doing 
well but the news of the fact just 
hasn’t gotten around. One bishop has 
summed up the situation quite well: 

I believe it is a question of everyone 

being in favor of them, but no one taking 
the initiative to “push them.” If we had 
one or more priests with the interest, the 
knowledge and the time, we would be 
most happy to see them encourage credit 
unions on a widespread scale. 
Another bishop said, “Any movement 
that would develop a greater knowl- 
edge and conviction would be appreci- 
ated.” Another observed: “I realize the 
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desirability. Whether the people and 
the priests can be led to become inter- 
ested is another question.” 

In at least two dioceses, incidentally, 
credit unions for priests have been or- 
ganized. Beyond practical education for 
priest members, these chancery-centered 
credit unions are proving of value to 
seminarians and to young deacons who 
find ordination expenses a real problem. 
In still others St. Vincent de Paul So- 
cieties and like associations work with 
credit unions. 

That the confidence of these bishops 
in parish credit unions is justified is 
clear from the attitudes of priests in 
parishes with credit unions. A ques- 
tionnaire formulated for the present 
study was sent out by the Credit Union 
National Association (Madison, Wis- 
consin) to each parish having a credit 
union. In November, 1956, there were 
677 of these parishes. A total of 192 
pastors returned the questionnaire; one 
out of every four parishes, therefore, 
reported. 

The results will be set forth question 
by question. 

1. Dees the parish credit union fill 
a real need in your parish? 


There were 189 responses. 


definitely yes .................... 179 
in a limited way ............ 5 
definitely no ................... 5 


Thus, 94 per cent of all reports showed 
that credit unions were very worth- 
while. Comments brought out instances 
of seminarians borrowing from the 
parish credit union, building plans suc- 
ceeding because of it, children being 
taught to save, confidence given to 
people who had lost their dignity. From 
another questionnaire (not used in the 
present study) sent to all parish credit 
unions, it was indicated that more than 
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50 per cent of the credit unions were 
of special service to loan-shark victims. 
2. Has the credit union brought the 
people of the parish closer together? 
definitely yes ........ 136 or 71 per cent 
perhnege: 23.0565. 23 or 12 per cent 
definitely no ........ 26 or 13 per cent 
Again the comments that went with 
this question gave life to the mere nu- 
merical tabulation. Pastors got to know 
people they otherwise would not, parish 
members became more conscious of 
social obligations, people who otherwise 
would not participate in parish activi- 
ties came together through the credit 
union. 

3. Has the credit union been an aid 
to you in your primary work of saving 
souls? 

yes, it does help ....109 or 57 per cent 

no, it does not help .. 29 or 14 per cent 

uncertain ................. 4l or 21 per cent 

As is clear from these figures, more 
than half the pastors found the credit 
union helpful. They told of marriages 
validated, divorces prevented, fallen- 
aways brought back, of Catholic hus- 
bands and wives bringing non-Catholic 
partners into the Church. There were 
instances of increased Mass attendance 
and joy brought to parishioners who 
now found a means to bear their finan- 
cial share of parochial activities. One 
couple spoke of financial aid for tuition 
as the means of continuing the higher 
education of their children in Catholic 
schools. 

From these few questions put to the 
pastors it seems clear that the parish 
credit union can be of definite value 
in a parish. All the questions received 
a positive and even an enthusiastic re- 
sponse from pastors having credit 
unions. 

From other answers it is clear that 
the greatest obstacle to a more rapid 
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growth of parish credit unions is the 
lack of a planned educational program 
calculated to influence both the clergy 
and the laity. Creation of interest in the 
pastor is a capital need. There are many 
instances of credit unions succeeding 
without the understanding of the pastor 
but if a parish credit union is to reach 
its full potentialities, the pastor must 
take an interested and encouraging at- 
titude toward it. 


Opportunity Open 


The directors of credit union leagues 
throughout the 48 states were also 
questioned. Forty-five states and the 
District of Columbia have state credit 
union leagues which assist anyone want- 
ing to organize a credit union. There 
were responses from league directors of 
36 states, those which include over 90 
per cent of all parish credit unions. 
When asked if there was a place in the 
Catholic parish for a credit union, the 
responses were 100 per cent in the 
affirmative. When asked if the parish 
was a good place to start a credit union, 
61 per cent said it was a good place, 22 
per cent said it was not as good a place 
as others but 16 per cent said it was a 
better place to start a credit union. 


These experts in credit union organi- 
zation and development agree generally 
with the responding bishops and priests 
whose replies indicate 1. that there has 
been a good start among Catholics (at 
the end of 1955 parish credit unions 
held $50 million) and 2. that the 
future of parish credit unions would 
be far more promising, if an educa- 
tional campaign would explain the clear 
benefits of a credit union organization 
to the diocese, the pastor and the pa- 
rishioner. 
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Toward a 


Philosophy of History 


THOMAS P. NEILL 


INTEREST IN the meaning and nature 
of history—loosely called a “philosophy 
of history’—is persistent in Western 
society. This interest, which has al- 
ways become more insistent in time of 
stress or catastrophe, has evoked a 
number of studies since the Second 
World War. The best known theory 
or “philosophy” of history, of course, 
is Arnold Toynbee’s A Study of His- 
tory, but Toynbee’s is neither the best 
nor the most philosophical study on 
the nature and meaning of history. The 
tendency of Protestants to dominate this 
field" has made some Catholics complain 
about the failure of Catholic scholars 
to “produce a philosophy of history.” 

Last March in this review, for ex- 


1 Besides the work of Reinhold Niebuhr and 
many contemporary Protestant thinkers 
concerned with the crisis of our time and 
the meaning of history, there are such 
studies on the subject as Karl Léwith, 
Meaning in History, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1949; Roger L. Shinn, Chris- 
tianity and the Problem of History, Scrib- 
ners, New York, 1953; and Karl Jaspers, 
The Origin and Goal of History, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, 1953. 
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ample, Victor C. Ferkiss stated: “One 
of the most serious failings of modern 
Catholic scholarship has been its in- 
ability to develop a full-fledged philos- 
ophy of history in terms of which it 
would be possible to evaluate the sig- 
nificance of contemporary events and 
their implications for the future.” 
This is not a new complaint. Seven- 
teen years ago the medievalist Rev. 
Demetrius Zema, S.J., pointed out that 
the “old exponents of a Christian phi- 
losophy of history” such as St. Au- 
gustine are of limited usefulness because 
of the advance of learning in history 
and the allied sciences and, therefore, 
he concluded, “a comprehensive refor- 
mulation of an objective philosophy of 
history is the need of the hour, particu- 
larly now that history and the social 
studies have attained preeminence 
among the sciences[!]’”* 


2 “Interpreting History,” SOCIAL ORDER, 7 
(March, 1957) p. 126. 


® “Toward a Philosophy of History,” The 
Historical Bulletin, 19 (November, 1940) 
p 3%. 
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Neither historians nor philosophers 
have taken kindly to this request made 
by some historians and others who are 
in what we loosely call “the social stud- 
ies.” Historians generally seem to feel 
that it is not within their province to 
arrive at general conclusions on the na- 
ture and meaning of history from the 
factual data with which they deal qua 
historian; they have tended to be sus- 
picious of those in their company who 
transcend pedestrian historical investi- 
gation to enter the field of metahistory. 
Philosophers seem to be equally reluc- 
tant to try developing a philosophy of 
history. Maritain speaks for many of 


them when he tells us: 


The Angels who see all the happenings 
of the universe in the creative ideas, know 
the philosophy of history; philosophers 
cannot know it... . And as to detecting 
the causes and supreme laws working 
through the stream of incident, to do 
that we should need to share the counsel 
of the supreme Fashioner, or be directly 
enlightened by Him. That is why it is 
properly a prophetic work to deliver to 
men the philosophy of their history.‘ 


Other philosophers are less shy. Joseph 
Pieper insists that Christians can use 
the data of Revelation, together with 
the data of history, to think philoso- 
phically about the meaning of history. 
“From the vantage point of the deposi- 


* Three Reformers, 
1937, p. 93. 
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Scribners, New York, 


tum of revelation,” he has written, 


which, however, has received only the , 
minimum of interpretation and reflective 
consideration, the enquirer in the phi- 
losophy of history gazes into the multi- 
plicity of concrete happenings, perceiving- 
examining-interpreting; this in turn makes 
possible a higher-calibre theological in- 
terpretation of this believed revealed word 
of the Apocalypse; from the vantage point 
of such a formally more exact, continual- 
ly more profound theological interpreta- 
tion, more comprehensive, more pene- 
trating philosophical insight into history 
becomes possible.® 
Perhaps much of the difficulty 
raised by the term “philosophy of his- 
tory” would disappear if we spoke of 
two levels of generalization about his- 
tory. The lower level concerns what 
we have called “sociological laws,” such 
as Toynbee’s law of challenge-and-re- 
sponse or his law of withdrawal-and- 
return or again Dawson’s thesis that 
religion is found at the core of every 
culture. The higher level concerns 
the ultimate meaning of history, and 
it is hard to see how this can be any- 
thing in the post-Incarnation Western 
world but a theology of history, such 
as St. Augustine or Bossuet formulated 
from Revelation and into which they 
fitted historical events. 


Comprehensive Knowledge 


A sound Christian theory or philoso- 
phy of history should consist of a com- 
prehensive study of world history in 
which sociological laws would be educed 
from historical data and put in the 
framework of the meaning of history 
as found in Revelation and developed 
philosophically. Such a formulation of 
a philosophy of history cannot be made 
by one who is merely a_ theologian, 


5 The End of Time, Pantheon, New York, 
1954, p. 46. 
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merely a philosopher, or merely an his- 
torian. Historians rightly object to 
the violence done to history by philoso- 
phers like Hegel or Karl Jaspers who 
press historical data into their formu- 
lae and cavalierly dismiss those facts 
which do not fit. For any philosophy 
of history which does not respect the 
data of history is worthless. But the 
philosopher of history must be more 
than a good historian who patiently 
gathers data and strings them out like 
beads on the thread of time. He must 
know history thoroughly and under- 
stand the allied fields of anthropol- 
ogy, archeology, economics and the like 
well enough to use their data; further- 
more, he must be aware of Revelation 
as an historical fact. But he must 
think philosophically about these data. 


The most consistent work among 
Catholics along this line has been done 
through the last 35 years by Christo- 
pher Dawson. His studies, which im- 
plicitly accept Revelation and occa- 
sionally develop its historical implica- 
tions, are basically anthropological and 
sociological. They have been made 
patiently and have been carefully ex- 
pressed in reviews, letters, articles and 
monographs, with the result that they 
have not made the grandiose impression 
of Spengler’s Decline or Toynbee’s 
Study. Precisely because Dawson is 
more careful of generalization and sim- 
plification than Spengler or Toynbee, 
he is less widely read and less quotable. 

Although Dawson’s various articles 
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and books have been consistently based 
on Christian theology and have incor- 
porated the findings of his own and his 
associates’ scholarship, this consistency 
has not been apparent because Dawson 
has nowhere summarized or synthesized 
his work. A commendable approach 
in this direction has been made by John 
J. Mulloy in his selection of Dawsonian 
writings under the title of Dynamics 
of World History, a volume which does 
not constitute a Christian philosophy 
of history because it is not an integrated 
philosophical work but which does offer 
the materials for such a philosophy of 
history." This volume comes closest 
of anything yet published to answer- 
ing the request of Professor Ferkiss and 
Father Zema that an objective philoso- 
phy of history be formulated in cogni- 
zance of both eternal truths and the 
latest scholarly findings. 


The editor has wisely arranged the 
material of this volume topically rather 
than chronologically. The first half 
is called “Toward a Sociology of His- 
tory.” It contains studies on the bour- 
geoisie, on cultural change, on stand- 
ardization in culture, on progress and 
on other similar topics. The second 
half is called “Conceptions of World 
History” and is concerned with philo- 
sophical and theological concepts of 
history. Here Dawson treats such sub- 
jects as “The Christian View of His- 
tory,” “History and the Christian Rev- 
elation” and “The Kingdom of God 
and History;” he offers good studies of 
such philosophers of history as St. Au- 
gustine, Edward Gibbon, Karl Marx, 
Spengler and Toynbee. The volume 
is concluded by Mulloy’s excellent 
study on “Continuity and Develop- 


® Sheed and Ward, New York, 1956, pp. xiv, 
489. $6. 
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Thought.” 

Dynamics of World History cannot 
be easily reviewed or described. Its 31 
selections are unabridged essays, re- 
views or selections from Dawson’s 


books. They show the breadth of his 


interests and the singleness of his pur- 
pose, for he is interested in all cultures 
and all ages with a view to what they 
reveal about the meaning of history and 
the dynamics of cultural change. Thus, 


Dawson can be said to look at history 
bifocally. He examines the structure 
of the primary social unit, the relation 
of the regional group to its environ- 
ment and other similar matters which 
constitute the “sociology of history.” 
But he also tries to interpret history as 
a whole and to show the significance 
of events and epochs in the light of 
Revelation and the ultimate meaning of 
history. 

Secular scholars respect Dawson as 
a sociologist of history. His work on 
the cross-fertilization of cultures, the 
dynamics of cultural change, the key 
role of religious experience in a peo- 
ple’s historical development, for exam- 
ple, is evidence that he is an excellent 
scholar according to the accepted norms 
of his profession. But secular scholars 
part company with Dawson when he 
writes about the ultimate meaning of 
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history or the Christian view of history. 
Indeed, Dawson says they must: “It is 
necessary to accept the Christian faith 
in order to understand the Christian 
view of history.” It is difficult, per- 
haps even impossible, Dawson main- 
tains, to explain the Christian view of 
history to a non-Christian, for even if 
the latter should accept in theory the 
principle of Revelation the paradoxes 
of its content will appear to him scan- 
dalous or sheer folly. But for Chris- 
tians, he holds, 
The Christian view of history is not a sec- 
ondary element derived by philosophical 
reflection from the study of history. It 
lies at the very heart of Christianity and 
forms an integral part of the Christian 
faith. Hence there is no Christian “phi- 
losophy of history” in the strict sense of 
the word. There is, instead, a Christian 
history and a Christian theology of his- 
tory, and it is not too much to say that 
without them there would be no such 
thing as Christianity. 
Whether a Christian “philosophy of 
history” is possible is an academic 
problem that does not lessen the value 
of Dawson’s work in general nor of 
this volume in particular. For the book 
is Christian thinking about the prob- 
lems of history on both the local, so- 
ciological level and on the time-span- 
ning level of world history. It is think- 
ing which is faithful to eternal truths 
and conscientiously respectful of the 
most recent scholarship. Although it 
is not, strictly speaking, a philosophy 
of history, it gathers together much of 
the materials from which a more com- 
pletely integrated study of this subject 
can be worked out. 





Latest of Dr. Neill’s several books ts a 
History of the Catholic Church, written 
with the collaboration of Raymond H. 
Schmandt and published by Bruce, Mil- 
waukee. Dr. Neill is a professor of His- 
tory at Saint Louis University. 
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THE NEW CANA MANUAL. Ed. by Rev. 
Walter Imbiorski. Delaney Publications, 
206 South Grove St., Oak Park, Ill., 309 
pp. $3. 

The Catholic response to the challenge 
of secularism in family life has expressed 
itself in a remarkable variety of “move- 
ments.” Although most of these tend to 
differ somewhat from diocese to diocese, 
several relatively distinct patterns have 
emerged. Outstanding among these are the 
Cana and Pre-Cana Conferences, which 
have now achieved fairly well-defined ap- 
proaches for promoting more successful 
Christian family life. 

In 1950 and 1951, the Chicago Cana 
Conference printed the Proceedings of its 
study weeks for those years. These slen- 
der volumes, containing talks and outlines 
presented by national experts, contributed 
considerably to the spread of Cana 
throughout the country. The New Cana 
Manual presents a much more detailed and 
complete treatment of the movement as it 
has developed in Chicago. Twelve years 
of experience has served to clarify think- 
ing, sharpen organizational details, enrich 
content and enlarge the scope of the Con- 
ference in that city. It has also developed 
capable leaders. Hence the New Manual 
represents the contribution of some forty 
writers, nearly all of whom speak from 
actual experience in the work. 

The coverage is quite extensive. Start- 
ing with several articles on the spirit of 
Cana, the Manual proceeds to offer a rela- 
tively detailed treatment of Cana organi- 
zation, of Cana content and of Cana and 
the future. It concludes with two ap- 
pendices. The first presents selected quo- 
tations on matrimony, love, family and the 
apostolate; the second, a briefly annotated 
bibliography on pertinent subjects. 

The Manual crystalizes the thinking and 
experience primarily of the Chicago Con- 
ference, which has been doing outstanding 
work in this field. Its present contribution 
should prove highly useful to other 
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centers throughout the country. This New 
Manual merits the serious consideration of 
all who are interested in the family aposto- 
late. 
Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 
ISO 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONS OF 1917. 
By John Shelton Curtiss. Van Nostrand, 
Princeton, N. J., 191 pp. $1.25. 


In his first hundred pages Professor 
Curtiss compresses the essential historical 
information about the background, the 
events and the immediate consequences of 
the two Russian Revolutions of 1917. 

The author is on sound ground when he 
shows that a reason why Lenin’s propagan- 
da had such a strong appeal to certain seg- 
ments of the Russian population was the 
refusal by the majority of the leaders of the 
Provisional Government to negotiate a 
separate peace with Germany and its ap- 
proval of the illegal seizure of land. This 
created a politically explosive climate and 
gave the Bolsheviks a chance to play on 
the emotions of fear and greed of the 
soldiers and the peasants. However, the 
stand of the Provisional Government on 
the issue of peace and land did not make 
inevitable, it appears to me, the October 
Revolution as Professor Curtiss implies. 
He passes too lightly over the unwilling- 
ness of Kerensky and other socialist mem- 
bers of his cabinet to take strong measures 
against the Bolsheviks, a failure con- 
tributing considerably and perhaps cru- 
cially to Lenin’s victory. As Professor 
Seton-Watson in his scholarly work The. 
Decline of Imperial Russia points out, 
Lenin in 1917 was greatly helped by so- 
cialists of every doctrinal hue “who showed 
extraordinary tolerance to the Bolsheviks” 
and regarded Lenin as essentially “one of 
themselves.” 

One possible way to save Russia would 
have been to go along with a semi-military 
dictatorship under General Kornilov. Un- 
fortunately, his attempt in the beginning of 
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September, 1917 to check the rise of com- 
munism in Russia by liquidating the 
sources of subversion was suppressed by 
Kerensky who was helped in this, in the 
author’s words, by the coalition of 
“moderate Socialists and Bolsheviks.” In- 
cidentally, Korniloy did not possess the 
propensity to Bonapartism which Professor 
Curtiss suggests; he was known as a sin- 
cere adherent of a republican form of gov- 
ernment. The general abulia among pa- 
triotically-minded Russians which followed 
the collapse of Kornilov’s movement pro- 
duced conditions favorable to Lenin’s coup. 
The opportunistic character of the Bolshe- 
vik seizure of power was conceded by the 
men who were instrumental in bringing it 
about. Thus Trotsky admitted the possi- 
bility that a good detachment of 500 men, 
backed by a resolute and daring govern- 
ment, could have made a fiasco of the 
October uprising. 

The book would have more interest for 
the general reader if Professor Curtiss 
had briefly characterized the principal 
protagonists of the tragic story. The mean- 
ing of the fateful days of 1917 would have 
been more fully revealed had the author 


introduced Lenin, Kerensky, Trotsky and 
Kornilov not merely as names of persons 
associated with events described, but as 
men with distinct personalities. 


Prefessor Curtiss’ description of the 
period between the February and October 
Revolutions does not even attempt to con- 
vey its essential characteristic—an at- 
mosphere of hatred and envy. Then as 
now one of the most powerful psychologi- 
cal weapons of communist propaganda is 
its ability to stir up man’s destructive 
drives and give vent to base emotions. 
Thus among Lenin’s most successful 
slogans were “peace to the village huts, 
war against palaces,” “loot the looters” 
and “expropriate expropriators.” To some 
extent the Bolsheviks in 1917 brought to 
the surface ideas expressed within groups 
of Russian terrorists and nihilists of the 
19th century. That “joy of destruction was 
at the same time a creative joy” (Bakunin) 
and that revolutionists should ally them- 
selves with the criminal element of society 
to achieve a social upheaval were part of 
the body of beliefs held by the revolu- 
tionary underground of Czarist time. 
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The second part of the book consists of 
extensive quotations from such primary 
sources as Lenin’s appeals, Kerensky’s or- 
ders, Patriarch Tichon’s anathema (Feb. 
1, 1918) of all communists who were bap- 
tized in the Orthodox Church, Kornilov’s 
proclamation, etc. Professor Curtiss made 
his selections expertly; they throw con- 
siderable light upon the subject. 

Nikita D. RoopKkowsky 

The Institute of Contemporary 
Russian Studies, 

Fordham University 


LENINISM. By Alfred G. Meyer. Harvard 

University Press, 324 pp. $5.50. 

There has been need for a competently- 
done, succinct survey and analysis of 
those of Lenin’s ideas which have played 
a role in determining (and justifying) 
the conduct of the Communist Party as 
the instrument of the revolution and the 
engine of the Soviet state. Alfred G. 
Meyer’s Leninism partly fills this need. 

What is Leninism? It is Marxism 
transformed into political dogma and into 
a practical guide for a successful revolu- 
tion. In this sense it is not a product of 
the Russian past. The author, then, is en- 
tirely justified in emphasizing Lenin the 
Marxist as against Lenin the Russian and 
in examining Lenin’s theories on their 
own terms, relating them to their envir- 
onment only when absolutely necessary. 
However, one is more skeptical toward 
Meyer’s assertion that the philosophy of 
Marx the Westerner, which underlies 
Lenin’s thought, is “uncongenial to think- 
ers in our culture ;” indeed it is even more 
alien to the tradition of Russian thought. 

The author examines successively Len- 
inism as a philosophy of the revolution, 
the application of Leninism by the party 
in power and the theory of imperialism 
which Lenin began to formulate relatively 
late in his intellectual development. Dis- 
cussion of the general philosophical work 
by Lenin, especially in the field of episte- 
mology, is wisely omitted. 

The ideas and theories of Lenin as a 
revolutionary organizer are presented in 
a clear, simple manner but with a ten- 
dency toward oversimplification and even 
superficiality. Thus, when describing and 
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analyzing Lenin’s case for a strong party 
to guide the proletariat toward its pre- 
determined course, Meyer touches en pas- 
sant on the concept of spontaneity vs. 
leadership, “khvostism,” voluntarism, etc. 
Yet, to really understand Lenin’s 
concept of the party, one would have to 
go farther back; reference would have 
to be made to mid-19th Century Europe, 
plunged as it was in a deep “social pes- 
simism” (so well reflected in French lit- 
erature of the time), when the faith in 
the wisdom of the masses was already 
seriously shattered and voices began to 
be heard demanding a control over the 
exercise of the popular will by an “en- 
lightened” avant-garde. Similarly, in dis- 
cussing the means Lenin advocated to in- 
fluence the masses, the author entirely 
omits Lenin’s theory of the press as a 
collective organizer of the masses. 

In subsequent chapters, Meyer selects 
for discussion concepts such as National 
Self-Determination, the Leninist State in 
Practice, Socialism in One Country, the 
Theory of Imperialism, etc. The Lenin 
emerging from Meyer’s study is a secret 
doubter: “His faith in history being 
shaky, he fashioned himself an instrument 
to fulfill the task of the Marxist god of 
history: distrusting spontaneity, he turned 
consciousness into an organized force.” 

Leninism can best be described as a 
“causerie” under a discussion leader on 
selected topics rather than a systematic 
and exhaustive study on the subject. It 
is a pity the author was reluctant to profit 
more amply from studies made by other 
authors. 

Serce L. Levitsky 
Institute of Contemporary 
Russian Studies 
Fordham University 


BIG BUSINESS AND THE POLICY OF 
COMPETITION. By Corwin D. Ed- 
wards. Western Reserve University 
Press, Cleveland, x, 179 pp. $3.50.. 


A series of recent events has served to 
focus attention once again on that much- 
hounded but very elusive giant, “Big Bus- 
iness.” A 4-2 Supreme Court decision has 
required duPont after 40 years of owner- 
ship to dispose of its 23 per cent interest 
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in General Motors. A Senate committee, 
in a manner intended to be reminiscent 
of the pre-World War II TNEC, has in- 
vestigated “administered prices”—a phrase 
itself created in the New Deal years by 
Gardner Means. Corporate mergers con- 
tinue at the highest rate in history (ex- 
cepting only the 1920s) with 1,000 corpora- 
tions expected to lose their identity in 
1957. 


Though delivered in 1955 and thus prior 
to more recent developments, the lectures 
composing Big Business and the Policy 
of Competition serve to highlight some 
of the broader implications contained in 
day-to-day events. Corwin Edwards be- 
lieves that the trend toward concentra- 
tion is not alarming. The Federal Trade 
Commission estimates that, if the 1935- 
1950 rate of concentration continues, “by 
the year 2000 the largest two hundred 
manufacturing companies would produce 
about 50 per cent of our total manufac- 
turing output, as compared with about 
40 per cent in 1950.” (p. 107) This rate 
is slow enough, believes Edwards, to war- 
rant a careful formulation of public pol- 
icy rather than a crash-type program of 
anti-trust activity. Accordingly, this 
small volume discusses issues and stand- 
ards in the appraisal of big business, the 
case against big business, the case for big 
business and offers finally a contribution 
to the discussion of a public policy toward 
big business. 


Edwards is a determined opponent of 
economic concentration. On occasion he 
has disassociated himself from all Trilby- 
like reasoning which would excuse the 
production of a baby out of wedlock on 
the grounds that it was such a little baby. 
Market domination, even of a small in- 
dustry, is reprehensible in his judgment. 
Competition for the author is as import- 
ant for political as for economic ends. 


Edwards is also skeptical of various 
rationalizations for bigness in industry 
such as Schumpeter’s “creative destruc- 
tion,” Galbraith’s “countervailing power” 
and Kaplan’s “instability” thesis. While 
admitting that “the best performance by 
big business is admirable,” he feels that 

. . . policies that are restrictive and 
monopolistic are found alongside those 
that are competitive.” In other words, 
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“the behavior of large enterprises is too 
diverse to justify blanket approval or dis- 
approval.” (p. 102) Accordingly, he sug- 
gests a case-by-case procedure under the 
anti-trust laws with particular attention 
to mergers that threaten competition. 

A more detailed presentation of Ed- 
ward’s thought is had in his 1949 study, 
Maintaining Competition. In fact the 
principal original contribution of the 
present volume is an appendix listing the 
anti-trust record of the 50 largest cor- 
porations as of 1948. Only two, Atlantic 
Refining and Woolworth, have spotless 
records—a fact which leads Edwards to 
comment that “ .. . violation of the cen- 
tral prohibitions of the anti-trust laws is 
too common among big companies to be 
disregarded or treated as an unimportant 
aspect of the conduct of these companies. 
Abuse of power for monopolistic pur- 
poses is a significant and recurrent pat- 
tern of big business.” (p. 68) 

Perhaps the legalistic approach of the 
author, a former member of the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Justice Department 
and the Federal Trade Commission, under- 
plays the economic realities of the prob- 
lems posed by big business. Still Big 
Business and the Policy of Competition 
is significant as a summary statement on 
a recurring problem of industral life by a 
respected student and practitioner. 

WiL1AM B. NEENAN, S.J. 
The Creighton University 
Omaha 


EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE. By James 
A. Peterson. Scribners, New York, 429 
pp. $5.50. 

MARRIAGE ADJUSTMENT. By Jacob L. 
and Alma L. Hirning. American Book 
Co., New York, 456 pp. $5. 

It is difficult to realize that a mere 25 
years ago no textbooks on marriage and 
the family were being published. Today 
we are offered a wide choice of uniformly 
excellent texts covering all phases of the 
family cycle. The primary stress in the 
majority, however, is on marital prepara- 
tion and adjustment. 

For example, Education for Marriage 
aims to take the student through the early 
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stages of personality development, the 
wise choice of a mate, the proximate prep- 
aration for marriage, and the “achieve- 
ment of togetherness” in the family. The 
material is student-centered and calculated 
to provoke thought. The author makes 
good use of his own research and that of 
others in the field. An interesting addition 
at the end of each chapter is a section on 
“self-analysis” for the student. 

Marriage Adjustment covers approxi- 
mately the same ground. It is a clear, well 
written text, placing considerable emphasis 
on the psychological factors involved in 
personality development and marital ad- 
justment. Although the book is intended 
primarily for use in college courses, it 
could be read with profit by a much wider 
public. 

Both texts assume a neutral position in 
regard to many marriage values. This 
may have its benefit in a pluralistic culture 
but it would perhaps be more scientific and 
helpful to students to present the various 
approaches to marriage values in the larger 
context of the ethical systems from which 
they are derived, 


Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 


THE MORAL BASIS OF BURKE’S PO- 
LITICAL THOUGHT. By Charles Par- 
kin. Cambridge University Press, New 
York, viii, 145 pp. $2.50. 

Edmund Burke claimed that his moral 
convictions formed the bases of his po- 
litical actions and ideas. 

Breaking with that school of writers 
which has portrayed Burke as a man 
merely immersed in practical politics, 
Parkin makes use of the body of the Eng- 
lish statesman’s works to get at the basic 
moral beliefs which make Burke a political 
philosopher as well as a politician. 

Burke reinterpreted rather than rejected 
the contract theory. He conceived of nat- 
ural rights as those found in the spheres 
of family relations and of private prop- 
erty. It is the purpose of governments 
to protect these rights. Thus, Burke pro- 
claimed that the highest development of 
man in the natural and civil sense lay “in 
the most complete union between the 
spontaneous self-expression of the indi- 
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vidual and the moral perception of his 
place in the community of his fellows.” 
(p. 22) 

Burke defended the wisdom of govern- 
ment conducted by the “wiser, more ex- 
pert and more opulent,” for the good of 
all, thus justified the British principle of 
representation based on property. 

Burke opposed the French Revolution- 
aries and their sympathizers for their at- 
tempts at “levelling,” for their lack of 
reason in the formulation of a new gov- 
ernment and for their efforts to subvert 
the natural order of government. He was 
impelled by the instinct of the revolu- 
tionaries to see so many problems as those 
of “humanity” or of the people en masse, 
with a resulting loss of individuality and 
of a right appreciation of extenuating cir- 
cumstances in relation to events. Burke 
reasoned that in all mortal institutions 
good and evil are mixed as they are in 
mortal man. It is on the side of reason, 
practicality, and just utility that Burke 
took his stand; a side on which desirable 
virtue is also practicable virtue. In the 
sphere of government, Burke believed that 
a government should know those affairs 
which pertain to its discretion and that it 
should remain strictly within the bounds 
of its competence. In order to do this, it 
must be keenly aware of circumstances and 
of human relationships as well as of the 
theories of political science. 

From history, Burke held, a great deal 
can be learned, though one must be wary 
of becoming a slave to the past. The pol- 
itician, he saw as the active philosopher, 
the embodiment of the thinker-doer, the 
man ever aware of principles yet guided 
also by the exigencies of his times. Hence 
the need for, and real efficacy of, necessary 
reforms and renovations in the body poli- 
tic, whereby each generation, in its turn, 
has an encounter with the moral order. 

The final chapter, dealing with “The Re- 
ligious Basis of Burke’s Belief,” elaborates 
his concept of religion as the foundation 
of civil society, since man is essentially a 
religious animal. Man must eschew the 
Rousseauean “philosophy of vanity” and ac- 
knowledge rather God and His image in 
man, The author persuades the reader 
that Burke firmly espoused a reasonable, 
practicable, virtuous, political life attuned 
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to man’s nature and cognizant of man’s 
weaknesses as well as of his capabilities. 
Parkin’s book is a well-written contribu- 
tion to that growing list of literature ex- 
pounding and interpreting the formulators 
of our conservative traditions. Though 
some will disagree with the author’s pres- 
entation of Burkean consistency, all must 
agree that the interweaving of excerpts 
from Burke’s correspondence, speeches and 
writings, coupled with the author’s ability 
to paraphrase and interpret in almost the 
style of his subject, gives this volume a 
real unity and consistency. Within a short 
compass, the author has set forth the ideas 
of a man pleading for the retention of what 
is good in the traditional and whose ideas 
rested on a moral, religious basis with 
roots deep in the history of his country’s 
political experience. 
Davin J. GORMAN 
Canisius College 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY. By 
William Reitzel, Morton A. Kaplan, Con- 
stance G. Cobienz. The Brookings In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C. 535 pp. 
$4.50. 


An adequate examination of this expert, 
comprehensive and non-partisan analysis 
of our foreign policy through the tumul- 
tuous postwar decade is impossible in the 
space permitted for a book review. 

Continuing the “problem approach” 
characteristic of the Brookings Institu- 
tion’s annual surveys of United States for- 
eign policy, the authors have striven to 
put the reader “in the position of govern- 
ment officials who, in discharging their 
responsibilities, had to keep in mind the 
entire range of the international scene, the 
forces at home and abroad that would be 
affected by their decisions and who had 
—above all—to explore the alternative 
courses of action that were open for the 
solution of particular problems.” The po- 
sition of these government officials (as 
Professor Gerhart Niemeyer pointed out 
in his “Quandaries of American Policy” in 
the September issue of this magazine) has 
not been an enviable one. Their task has 
been enormously complicated by the power 
vacuum created by the destruction of the 
Axis powers and not least by the false 
assumptions and the sentimental concep- 
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tions underlying “The American Goals, 
1945-1955” whose description constitutes 
Part I of this book. Reflecting the hopes 
of the American people, our immediate 
postwar foreign policy was framed in po- 
litical and institutional terms with the prin- 
ciples animating American society to be 
universalized and, in view of the supposed 
common interests of the victorious Allies, 
realized throughout the world as issue 
after issue was successively settled by 
manly negotiation. 

The book offers a detailed account of 
the rush of events and of forces which pro- 
duced the bi-polar world of the cold war 
which saw the United States busily or- 
ganizing alliances to permit a military and 
diplomatic confrontation of the Soviet 
Union. The impression given is inevit- 
ably one of opportunistic improvisation 
of policy. The growing economic strength 
of our allies, the emergence of new and 
uncommitted nations, the changed tactics 
of the post-Stalin Soviet Union have miti- 
gated somewhat the direct clash of 
bi-polar interests; certainly they have de- 
prived the United States of much of its 
capacity for unilaterally determining the 
policy of the free world while leaving us 
responsibility for its leadership. The cur- 
rent situation, carefully described in the 
concluding section of the book, invites a 
review of policy positions whose frame- 
work and circumscribed options are dis- 
passionately analyzed. 

For anyone who reads five serious books 
a year, this thoughtful and detailed exami- 
nation of the action of the United States 
in world affairs during the postwar decade 
should be on the list. 

Epwarp Durr, S.J. 


CONSTRAINT AND _ VARIETY IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION. By David 
Riesman. University of Nebraska Press, 
Lincoln, 160 pp. $2.75. 

Three lectures by David Riesman intro- 
duce a new series of addresses on the hu- 
manities in education. Apparently the 
scope of the series is broad because Mr. 
Riesman’s treatment ranges widely over 
the field of American education, both sec- 
ondary and collegiate, emphasizing both 
the constraints that curb development and 
the sources of new development. 
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Riesman surveys the entire range of 
American collegiate institutions in the first 
lecture, comparing the “spectrum” of 
schools to a snake-like academic proces- 
sion with the large private schools in the 
van and small, conservative, generally 
church-related colleges at the tail of the 
line. His evaluation of American colleges 
is not high: “directionless at the head of 
the procession . . . in rapid if sometimes 
contradictory motion in the middle, and 
lacking in much if any aliveness at the 
end.” It must be noticed, however, that 
the operative criterion of excellence is in- 
novation. 

The second lecture discusses the “new” 
social sciences: sociology, anthropology 
and psychology, as forms of innovation 
and the rigidities these engender in old- 
line academic branches. Mr. Riesman, to 
be sure, realizes that this change of fashion 
is nothing notably new; the natural 
sciences and economics have earlier fought 
their way up the social ladder (indeed, 
such struggles are probably as ancient as 
Plato’s gadfly). 

Riesman’s third lecture holds out less 
hope for innovation and variety in second- 
ary education than he anticipates from the 
colleges. Vulnerable to local, especially 
parental, pressures and being dominated by 
the public secondary school, which cannot 
pretend to the independence of large, pri- 
vate universities, the American high school 
finds it almost impossible to exercise any 
counter-cyclical influence upon American 
life. 

One or two observations may be made 
about the three lectures. They take up and 
rapidly dismiss an appallingly large num- 
ber of topics concerned with education, so 
that they sound not unlike Mr. Riesman’s 
characterization of the American collegiate 
curriculum: a smorgasbord. Secondly, it is 
surprising to hear the lecturer speak of the 
rising popularity of the “new” social sci- 
ences as a counter-cyclical innovation. His 
own writings delineate a growing self- 
consciousness and consciousness of others 
(his “other-directedness”) in the general 
population which seem to stem from the 
same attractions that pull students into 
anthropology and psychology. Thirdly, his 
preoccupations center upon education as a 
middle-class community of faculty mem- 
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bers, rather than as an instrument for the 
development of youth. Fourthly, his sole 
criterion for evaluating innovation seems 
to be the fact that the new is new. In a 
word, this is not Mr. Riesman at his best. 

Francis J. Corey, S.J. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION 
AND POLITICAL OPINION: A Guide 
to the Literature. By Bruce Lannes 
Smith and Chitra M. Smith. Princeton 
University Press; a Rand Corporation 
Research Study prepared by the Bureau 
of Social Science Research. 325 pp. $6. 
This book is a supplement to Propagan- 

da, Communication and Public Opinion by 
Bruce Lannes Smith, Harold D. Lasswell 
and Ralph D. Casey which was published 
by the Princeton University Press in 1946. 
That massive bibliography of the litera- 
ture of the expanding field of communica- 
tions was a pioneer venture of its kind 
and has been a most necessary companion 
to the student of public opinion, propa- 
ganda, pressure groups and communica- 
tions. 

The present work continues the older 
volume by covering the period between 
mid-1943 and mid-1955 in a thorough 
fashion and including some items published 
as late as the spring of 1956. It is, how- 
ever, rather more narrow than the parent 
volume since it deals with “international 
propaganda, communication, and opinion, 
and cites work on internal matters only 
when they are of more than general rele- 
vance to international politics.” 

The authors make use of a wide range 
of source matter from among books, ar- 
ticles, official government publications and 
unpublished materials; they have also in- 
cluded a selection of foreign-language ma- 
terials and works published abroad. Al- 
though they cite some articles from pro- 
fessional military journals, they do not 
include any of these publications in the 
“list of journals searched systematically 
[from] mid-1943 to mid-1955.” This seems 
rather unfortunate since the entire field 
of communications—and especially propa- 
ganda—has received much attention in the 
professional military journals of the United 
States and Great Britain. It is interesting 
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to note that a recent publication (May 27, 
1957) of the Harvard Defense Studies 
Program cites a wide range of both un- 
official and semi-official military journals 
published in the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and France and underscores the rele- 
vance of these publications. One should 
also mention that books such as Kurt Sing- 
er’s Spies and Traitors of World War II 
(containing chapters headed “Hirohito in 
Harlem” and the like) are listed without 
any indication of their precise value— 
if any. 

Despite such criticisms, the student will 
find the book a most useful addition to the 
growing bibliography in the whole com- 
munications area. 

James D. ATKINSON 
Georgetown University 


CHALLENGES TO CONTEMPORARY 
MEDICINE. By Alan Gregg. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 120 pp. $3. 


The publication of the Bampton Lectures 
in America delivered at Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1953 reveals the intellectual vigor of 
the late Dr. Gregg, for many years a 
leader of the Rockefeller-subsidized work 
for progress in medicine. Gabriel Marcel 
has stated that charm is a sense of pres- 
ence and in this charming book the author’s 
presence is immediately evident. 

The lectures were not intended to be a 
cigest of all the problems facing con- 
temporary medicine. The author desired 
rather to treat certain aspects of our 
present difficulties in which he had a par- 
ticular interest and which happily, but far 
from coincidentally, are the critical fea- 
tures of our present and future. The first 
chapter on the value of medical care is 
marked by the brilliance of common sense. 
The history of disease, the relationship of 
past cultures and societies to it, brings the 
reader to a consideration of our present 
position; the impression of historical con- 
tinuity adds to the insight of the chapters 
that follow. 

Medical education and medical care are 
considered to be so interwoven that the 
future demands their collaboration for the 
common good. Dr. Gregg predicted an im- 
mense development in general health wel- 
fare by the proper distribution of health 
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services through prepayment principles. 
The author was not so sanguine that he 
did not see that there are certain aspects 
of prepayment principles which are work- 
ing paradoxical hardships upon medical 
education particularly by increasing the 
scarcity of patients available to full-time 
clinical faculties. In addition to this diffi- 
culty, medical education is faced with infla- 
tion, with the scarcity of students in the 
para-medical professions, such as nursing 
and with the growth of specialization. Solu- 
tions are offered to overcome the problems 
except in the case of the scarcity of patients 
available to faculties of medicine. Since 
this rising difficulty is reaching alarming 
proportions, the absence of a suggestion 
here is disappointing. 

The lectures close with thoughts on the 
natural history of the doctor. The chapter 
is a tribute to the author’s habitual respect 
for the final value of the person in the suc- 
cess of any system or program. 

JAMEs W. Corpert, Jr., M.D. 
Dean, School of Medicine 
Saint Louis University 


VIRGIL MICHEL AND THE LITURGICAL 
MOVEMENT. By Paul B. Marx, O.S.B. 
The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn., 
466 pp. $5. 

To do complete justice to his subject, 
Father Paul has had to write a huge book, 
and if complete justice were to be done 
to the book, this review would necessarily 
be long, longer than the present columns 
can permit. 

We might begin by saying that the book 
is not only a fraternal tribute to a fellow- 
religious but—something of much larger 
and more lasting interest—a meticulously 
careful and objective study of the liturgi- 
cal movement, its implications and _ its 
progress in America. 

If Father Virgil had been a lesser man, 
if his understanding of his times and their 
need had been smaller, this biography 
might have turned out to be no more than 
a limited study of an isolated field of re- 
ligious endeavor, interesting only to those 
who feel some sympathy with it. Actually, 
and because the range of Father Virgil’s 
vision was so wide, the book is an indis- 
pensable analysis of the religious, social, 
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educational, and cultural problems of the 
last 40 years, the problems that vexed all 
the world, seen here against an American 
background. It is consoling that this 
record of the years during which the 
American Church came of age should be 
a superb example of that scholarship 
whose absence among American Catholics 
has so often of late been publicly lamented. 
The conviction one has in laying down 
the book is of how, in Eric Gill’s phrase, 
“St all goes together.” Are you interested 
in a Christian solution of the race prob- 
lem? In the delicate balancing of the 
rights of management and labor? In the 
encouragement of real craftsmanship in 
the arts? In the question of how to achieve 
a genuinely Christian education of youth? 
In the restoration of standards for church 
music? In the vitalization of parish life? 
In bringing about international peace? In 
shoring up the economy against depres- 
sion or providing mental and physical se- 
curity for the aged? Your objective is 
praiseworthy but perhaps you have not 
seen that it “goes together” with all the 
others, that the man who labors intelli- 
gently and effectively for one of these high 
purposes must necessarily sympathize with 
the rest and that all of them are rooted in 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, the con- 
cept of the Church as Christ’s Mystical 
Body and the practice of participation in 
that spiritual life which is the liturgy. 
During the last five years, here at home, 
we have seen the fruitful beginnings of a 
long overdue collaboration between litur- 
gists, economists, sociologists, journalists, 
theologians, and teachers. How long it has 
taken all of us to heal our “blind spots” 
and to see beyond the limited purview of 
our own specialties! Six of Father Paul’s 
chapters—those which define the purposes 
of the liturgical movement and show the 
relation of the liturgy to Catholic life, to 
education, to culture, to social action— 
demonstrate (largely by quotation from 
Father Virgil’s own voluminous writings) 
how comprehensive, by contrast, was his 
genius and how much the present flower- 
ing owes to his sowing. We must be 
grateful to Father Paul for indefatigable 
labors in combing vast amounts of material 
and in summarizing with clarity and vigor 
the salient points of Father Virgil’s 
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thought; we need them for the work still 
to be done. 

Chesterton once commented on the irony 
of finding wit, humor, and the Catholic 
faith associated with the name of Knox; 
one might see a similar irony in the pub- 
lication of a Christian social manifesto, 
vital and viable, by a man named Marx. 

Wrtiam J. Leonarp, S.J. 
Boston College 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY, An In- 
tegrated Approach for Catholics. By 
Alph H. Cl Prentice-Hall, En- 
glewood Cliffs, N. J., xii, 356 pp. $6. 
“The bulk of literature on marriage and 

the family has been written by authors 

who themselves had either never married 
or had made a botch of their married 
life.” Such is the observation of Professor 

Zimmerman of Harvard. In evidence of 

such a generalization he cites such ex- 

amples as Aristotle, Cicero, Julius Caesar, 

Theodosia, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, St. 

Thomas, Erasmus, Luther, Milton, -Rous- 

seau, Bertrand Russell, Havelock Ellis, 

Margaret Sanger, Margaret Mead, etc. etc. 

It is noteworthy, then, that Alphonse H. 

Clemens, the author of this manual on 

marriage and the family, is married and, 

from the evidence available in reading the 
book, successfully so. 

If we may presume that the work of 
every writer is in some sense an auto- 
biography there are many other con- 
clusions we could draw concerning the 
author: he is a highly orthodox, idealistic 
and integrated Catholic—there is hardly 
a page which does not bear testimony to 
this conclusion. He perhaps tends to a 
rigorism since in many cases (i.e. the use 
of rhythm, extent of obedience of wife to 
husband, taking of in-laws into the home, 
etc.) ; the more liberal or lenient opinions 
of equal theological validity are not cited 
or discussed. The plethora of references 
to empirical and experimental studies 
would indicate that the author has been 
directing dissertations and theses in the 
field of marriage and the family for some 
years. There is likewise gratifying evi- 
dence that he is director of a marriage 
counselling clinic. Less obviously but per- 
haps just as certainly, his work gives evi- 
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dence that the author has had no training 
in psychiatry; that he lives at a great 
distance from his in-laws and close rela- 
tives and that distance lends a generalizing 
enchantment; that the author may well 
have been brought up in a tradition-bound 
family pattern, since it is his conclusion 
that: “The man’s role is that of creativity 
and leadership in all respects.” Other au- 
thorities—even papal ones—-seem to indi- 
cate that the man’s role is not quite so 
monopolistic and unilateral. 

Professor Clemens has rendered a re- 
markable service of integrating under the 
general theme of “The Divine Plan For 
Successful Marriage” the theological, 
philosophical and sociological. His work 
shows a mastery of the field and many of 
the experimental studies upon which he 
reports have not seen the light of publica- 
tion before. Whether dealing with court- 
ship, wedding, love, parenthood, marriage 
adjustment, roles, personality development, 
recreation or economics, the chief related 
studies are cited, the theology and philos- 
ophy elaborated according to his motif of 
“The Divine Plan,” and various concrete 
instances, attitudes, and aids are given. 

One or other reader may feel that there 
is a touch of undue moralizing, a failure 
to capitalize upon psychiatric research, a 
lack of emphasis upon the difference be- 
tween the ideal, the practical and the 
obligatory in regard to the large family 
system; there may be an exaggerated no- 
tion of the role of both the male and the 
extended kinship family in contemporary 
society ; nevertheless, the work seems to 
me the best integrated professional pre- 
sentation for Catholics yet available. 

Lucius F. Cervantes, S.J. 
Regis College, 
Denver, Colorado 


OLD PEOPLE IN A MODERN AUSTRA- 
LIAN COMMUNITY. By Bertram 
Hutchinson. Melbourne University Press, 
Cambridge University Press, New York, 
xii, 180 pp. $4.75. 

This book presents the findings and con- 
clusions from the survey undertaken by 
the Social Studies Department at the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne and directed by Dr. 
Bertram Hutchinson of the British Social 
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Survey Department on the problem of old 
age in Victoria. 

The empirical results of this investiga- 
tion substantiate the theory that responsi- 
bility for the old age problem rests princi- 
pally upon changing family mores. It is 
the consensus of opinion in the community 
investigated, for example, that old people 
should display the three characteristics of 
inferiority, withdrawal and independence. 
“The denial of gainful employment, of a 
significant place in the organization of 
social and economic life, of intercourse 
with younger generations, of an adequate 
monetary income and of many other ad- 
vantages are justified by reference to the 
‘different’ nature and needs of old people.” 
(p. 140) For the younger generation, 
which subscribes to a system of values in 
which social justice and equality of oppor- 
tunity are highly respected principles, the 
existence of so large a segment of the pop- 
ulation to whom these principles are not 
applied has produced a dilemma which they 
have resolved largely through ameliorative 
reform programs—improved pensions, bet- 
ter old people’s homes and free medical at- 
tention, They have done nothing, how- 


ever, to change the basic social status of 


the aged. The aged themselves are dis- 
satisfied with their status and with the 
conditions in which they are expected to 
conduct their lives. 


Since most old people in Victoria are 
living in the urban areas, and particularly 
in Melbourne itself, the old age problem 
is primarily an urban one. Women greatly 
outnumber men in the older group; conse- 
quently, among them are a great number 
of individuals poor, lonely and in need of 
institutional care. The problem group, 
however, arises mainly from among those 
lacking close family ties—the unmarried, 
the divorced and the widowed. Dr. Hutch- 
inson makes the highly significant observa- 
tion, however, that some families which 
might otherwise be willing to care for 
elderly relatives are unable to do so be- 
cause their dwelling is too small. The 
modern tendency in domestic building, in 
Australia as in the United States, is to 
provide accommodations for no more than 
parents and two or three children. 


Dr. Hutchinson strongly recommends 
the establishment in Victoria of an organ- 
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ization similar to Great Britain’s National 
Old People’s Welfare Committee as an 
essential first step towards a coordinated 
approach to these problems. The special 
problem areas discussed in this book in- 
clude income and employment, provision 
of amenities for old people, housing, health 
programs, institutions for the aged. 

This book has many features to recom- 
mend it: its clear presentation, of statistical 
data, the excellent sociological analysis of 
that data, its brevity and readability. 

Mary Jo Hutu 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 


FIVE HUNDRED OVER SIXTY: A Com- 
munity Survey on Aging. By Bernard 
Kutner, David Fanshel, Alice Togo and 
Thomas Langner. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York, 345 pp. $4. 

What social and cultural factors facili- 
tate adjustment to aging? What kinds of 
people successfully adjust themselves to 
aging? What forms should be taken by 
programs designed to serve the needs of 
the aged? 

Answers to these three questions are 
sought by the authors of this book for the 
benefit primarily of people conducting 
health centers in general and in particular 
for those persons in charge of the Kips 
Bay-Yorkville Health Center in New 
York City. This report is based primarily 
on interviews with 500 persons in the 
Kips Bay-Yorkville area, although an in- 
ventory and evaluation of the facilities 
utilized by these and other aged persons 
all over New York was also made. 

Part I describes the nature of the com- 
munity and sample studied; Part ITI con- 
siders the older person’s adjustment in re- 
lation to marital status, employment, self- 
image and level of activity or isolation. 
Part III analyzes the health status, use of 
community health resources and attitudes 
toward the use of such facilities on the 
part of those interviewed. Part IV ex- 
amines trends in services for the aged in 
New York City and offers some program 
suggestions for meeting the problem of 
the aged. 

Part II is of special interest to those not 
medically-oriented. Thirty-four tables mark 
this section, practically all of which cor- 
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relate some social or cultural item with 
adjustment, which is measured by a morale 
scale. All subsequent findings rest on the 
validity of this seven-item scale. Signifi- 
cant findings include: married people tend 
to be better adjusted than single people; 
low-status single men make the worst ad- 
justment, high-status married men _ the 
best; particularly crucial among widowed 
men is the loss of the wage-earning role; 
the morale of older working women tends 
to be low, especially when compared to 
that of married housewives; self-image 
and morale are fairly closely associated; 
persons of high socio-economic status are 
generally more positive in self-concept 
than are people of lower status; even 
among those with a negative self-concept, 
a substantial number of the employed still 
have high morale; although morale in 
general declines with age, people who say 
they are “young” or “middle-aged” have 
higher morale than those who depict them- 
selves as “old” or “elderly.” Social isola- 
tion is significantly more marked among 
low socio-economic status persons than 


among those of high status, and has a de- 
pressing effect upon morale among low 


status individuals. In general, activity and 
high morale are closely associated. 

In the section on attitudes towards the 
use of health facilities one gets the im- 
pression that some needy persons will al- 
most have to be forced to use them. 
Throughout, the authors stress many 
truisms such as that the aged cannot and 
should not be treated as a homogeneous 
population. Though, as in much sociologi- 
cal research, trivia and elaborations of the 
obvious occupy a good deal of space, the 
book has its contribution to make in focus- 
ing more attention on the needs and atti- 
tudes of older persons. 

Rosert Hart, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


THE GREAT GIVEAWAY. By Eugene W. 
Castle. Regnery, Chicago, 186 pp. $3.50. 
The recent debates in Congress about the 

1958 appropriations for foreign aid have 

familiarized us with most of the arguments 

that can be marshalled against the pro- 
gram. Few responsible Congressmen, how- 
ever, would seriously contemplate the ex- 
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treme cut-backs which this book recom- 
mends. Many accusations made by Mr. 
Castle are correct. Programs are often 
inept, wasteful, improvised, _ politically 
motivated. If we had time and more cap- 
able administrators, the program could op- 
erate at less cost and with greater effec- 
tiveness. But the U. S. is confronted with 
emergencies not of its making and de- 
mands it has not encouraged. Without 
heavy support, more than one nation to- 
day would collapse in a very short time 
and many more would be threatened with 
serious internal troubles. Instability can, 
it seems safe to generalize, work only 
against the interests of the non-Soviet 
world. Under such circumstances the great 
cost of our foreign programs 
seems to be much more than a great give- 
away. 


assistance 


THE NORWEGIANS: A Study in National 
Culture——By David Rodnick. Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, D. C., vi, 165 
pp- $3.25. 

Dr. Rodnick, author of Postwar Ger- 
mans and former Social Science Research 
Council Fellow, has done a laudable and 
up-to-date study of our northern NATO 
partners. This book is the result of ex- 
tensive field work in Norway, made pos- 
sible by a Fulbright Research Grant. 

Particularly commendable is the chapter 
dealing with political trends, stressing the 
social progress under the Labor Party and 
the rapid recovery following the German 
occupation of Norway. The Conservative 
owner of a large factory is quoted as agree- 
ing that “there is now far more coopera- 
tion between workers and management 
than before the war. The Labor Party has 
done a good job in preventing strikes and 
making most workers aware of the prob- 
lems facing management.” High taxes are 
a distressing problem with the Norwegians 
and there is the constant danger that in 
tending toward the “welfare state,” the 
individual is becoming too dependent on 
the government. The fishermen and farm- 
ers have made great strides in social se- 
curity under the present government and 
most of the people are well protected by 
sickness and medical insurance, old-age 
pensions and widow-and-child care. 
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Less satisfying is the author’s treatment 
of “Religious Patterns.” A more careful 
study of church-state relations would have 
added luster to this section of the book. 

The work concludes with a brief history 
of Norway and perspectives for the future, 
as the Norwegians strive toward an egali- 
tarian and humanitarian democracy. Those 
interested in this strategic land will find 
the numerous personal interviews of value 
in understanding the individualistic traits 
of the modern Vikings. One notes, how- 
ever, the absence of any discussion of Nor- 
wegian foreign policy. 

RicHarp M. Brackett, S.J. 
Weston College 


SOME POTENTIALTIES OF EXPERI- 
MENTAL JURISPRUDENCE AS A 
NEW BRANCH OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
By Frederick K. Beutel. University of 
Nebraska Press, Lincoln, 440 pp. $6. 
One of the perpetual dreams of jurists 

in every age is to have a body of laws 

that corresponds perfectly to the latest 
conclusions of the social sciences. The 
author of this ambitious volume feels that 


Letters 


Comments on Delinquency 


. Dr. Brennan has put some very 
pertinent truths in excellent language. 
Rosert H. Scotr 
Youth Department 
Michigan Department of Corrections 


I cannot shout about James J. Brennan’s 
article (“The Root of Our Delinquency 
Problem,” September) from the housetops, 
nor can I engage him to give speeches 
about the country on his rock-bottom 
analysis of the delinquency situation. But 
I can and will tell everyone I can to read 
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the day for “social physics” is here and 
that the law, if it would only avail itself 
of science’s treasures, would repeal all its 
anachronisms and enact new statutes based 
on solid conclusions derived from research 
into the social needs of the people, 

All of this is very true—up to a point. 

For example, at the present time 
conscientious jurists are agonizing over 
the reliability of the evidence-gathering 
means which the physical sciences have de- 
veloped. One of these, the lie-detector, is 
not admissible in any American court be- 
cause its invariable accuracy has yet to 
be demonstrated. Professor Beutel, how- 
ever, indicts the legal profession for not 
accepting lie detectors since they “have 
been scientifically proved to be correct in 
over seventy-five per cent of all controlled 
experiments.” 

Although Professor Beutel has an un- 
reasonable aversion to philosophical prin- 
ciples behind the law, he has nonetheless 
produced a volume which, though not 
without blemish, is a searching apologia 
for experimental jurisprudence. 

Rosert F, Drinan, S.J. 
Boston College 


his article. In particular I intend to in- 
troduce it to staff members of a public 
correctional institution nearby. I am one 
of the Jesuits who minister to the inmates 
there and who have considerable dealings 
with the social workers, psychologists, 
psychiatrists (Menninger-trained), etc., at 
the school. 

James C. SUNDERLAND, S.J. 


Saint Mary’s College 
Saint Marys, Kansas 


Dr. Brennan’s article is, I believe, the 
best on present day delinquency that I 
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have ever read, and I want to get copies 
into the hands of interested persons. 

Joun N. May 
Catholic Big Brothers 


Detroit 
* 


After reading Dr. Brennan’s article on 
juvenile delinquency (SOCIAL ORDER, Sep- 
tember) with which I agree wholeheart- 
edly, I have been prompted to look for the 
ultimate norms of goodness which must be 
held out to Johnny when he asks: “Why 
must I be good?” Obviously, Dr. Brennan 
did not have occasion to go into this issue 
adequately. 

Modern pedagogy, eager to cultivate the 
inquisitive spirit, insists also on answers. 
To Johnny’s question, “Why must I be 
good?” four answers may be given. 

“Johnny, you must be good because 

1. God says so [or because] 

2. The state says so [or because] 

3. Society says so [or] 

4. Be good for the sake of being good 

(Virtue for its own sake).” 

Since Johnny (representing the vast ma- 
jority of children) is not in a religiously- 
oriented school but rather in a “neutral” 
school, we can eliminate answer No. 1 for 
all practical purposes. Johnny may hear 
the name of God as a lip service or as a 
term indicating a vague, non-offensive con- 
cept, a non-powerful, non-personal Force. 
He will not be told that God is a Supreme, 
Almighty Person, Creator and Judge with 
the power of rewarding and punishing. 

A couple of years ago, the New York 
City school system wanted a guide to 
moral and spiritual values based on God. 
This was objected to rather strenuously 
and, while the term God was kept, the con- 
tents were mitigated. Just this past spring, 
a non-denominational listing of the Ten 
Commandments was displayed in a public 
school on Long Island. The protest of this 
listing finally reached Albany. The ruling 
was handed down that the Ten Command- 
ments were not to be displayed since they 
are too controversial. In New Jersey, the 
Attorney General said that grace-before- 
meals was unlawful if said on school prop- 
erty. The reasoning went thus: Grace in- 
vokes God’s blessings; God’s blessings in- 
volve a religious act; such a religious act 
is unlawful (I guess because of the separa- 
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tion of Church and State). The Attorney 
General even went so far as to rule that 
a moment of silence is unlawful, should 
Johnny understand it to be a moment for 
thinking Grace. Talk about thought con- 
trol! 

God, the Creator and Sustainer of the 
World, is officially limited to the home and 
the church. In school, Johnny cannot be 
told to be good because God said so. No 
wonder that any concept Johnny gets about 
God from school is anthropomorphic and 
distorted. Goodness is a dogmatic and 
moral problem. With dogma and morals 
banished to private life, no wonder Johnny 
is accepting strange gods; no wonder he, 
then, acts strangely! 

Would it not be sufficient to urge Johnny 
to be good for the sake of being good, to 
be virtuous for the sake of virtue? This 
is a superficially appealing approach but 
it is a basically arrogant and prideful one. 
There is only One Who is good for the 
sake of being good—He is God. When 
Our Lord was addressed as “Good Mas- 
ter,” He disclaimed the title because only 
one is “good”—God. All creatures are 
dependent upon Him and must be good be- 
cause of this dependence. Free creatures 
are good in virtue of their free submission 
to the norms that He has set for their 
goodness. This submission must be recog- 
nized as an essential element in their good- 
ness. Since Johnny’s goodness comes from 
God, since it is based on God and since it 
must be directed explicitly back to God, 
Johnny cannot be good merely for virtue’s 
sake, for thus an essential element of good- 
ness would be omitted. 

Even some Catholics claim that it is 
selfish to be good because of the reward of 
heaven and the punishment of hell. They 
seem to say that an unselfish Catholic 
would be good for the sake of goodness. 
Yet how can that be? Without Christ we 
can do no good. Part of our goodness is 
the very acknowledgement of this depend- 
ence. Not to acknowledge the source of 
goodness is to vitiate the very goodness 
itself. Our Lord Himself certainly warned 
of heaven and hell. He will not call us 
friends until we call ourselves sinners. If 
we are sinners (as the parable of the 
pharisee and the publican makes clear) 
how can we be good for goodness’ sake? 
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Johnny is utterly, completely, absolutely 
dependent on God for existence and on 
Christ for goodness. To ignore that fact 
is to frustrate Johnny’s growth in good- 
ness; indeed, it is to make goodness im- 
possible. If Johnny is supported by the 
three pillars of the church, the home and 
the school and one pillar is awry on the 
meaning and source of goodness, Johnny 
will inevitably have a warped moral de- 
velopment. 

Why not appeal to society for goodness? 
Why not have Johnny behave well he- 
cause everyone expects him to do so? 
Why not use human respect as a motive? 
This is fine for good manners but dis- 
astrous for good morals. This approach 
is ultimately collectivistic, for society be- 
comes the norm of goodness. 

Incidentally, Johnny lives by this norm 
far more than many realize. That is why 
he is delinquent. His parents have sworn 
before God and man to be true “till death 
do us part.” Yet, when the obligations be- 
come too onerous, they break their word. 
Should it be surprising if ‘Johnny follows 
the faithlessness of his elders? Is not the 
divorce rate almost 33 per cent? If his 
mother or sister or girl friend becomes 


pregnant, the child is frequently consid- 
ered a threat to her reputation or to her 
ease or to her way of life. Thus, we have 
millions of abortions a year without public 
outcry. Johny murders a rival gang mem- 
ber for the same reasons and he is deemed 


an alarming delinquent. “Good pzrents” 
can twist their consciences to justify birth 
control. What is wrong when their sons 
twist their conscience to justify gang con- 
trol? If parents can use sex for sheer 
pleasure, what is wrong when their young- 
sters do the same? 
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The courts tell Johnny that he is delin- 
quent because he comes from a_ broken 
home. Yet Johnny’s parents go to the 
divorce court for a license to break up the 
very home that might keep Johnny good. 
Parents have a certain socially-accepted 
veneer for their delinquency which their 
sons lack. Johnny’s frankness in action 
is his downfall; his parents’ subterfuge, 
their protection. 

This leaves only the state to set the norm 
of behavior. The state arrogates omnipo- 
tence when it sets up ultimates of conduct. 
These ultimates belong only to God and to 
His delegates. How can Johnny look to 
the state for norms of conduct without de- 
stroying himself and eventually the state? 

If Johnny is isolated from God as the 
source of goodness; if society is a false 
prophet; if goodness itself is a false god; 
if the state must not tell him what good- 
ness is; then what is left for Johnny but a 
moral wilderness? What else can we ex- 
pect but a blackboard jungle? 

Give back Johnny completely to God, 
even in school. 

(Rev.) Herman L. HEIDE 
New York, N. Y. 


. - - And More Power 


... It is not a lack of interest in SOCIAL 
ORDER which keeps me from renewing; on 
the contrary, I found it most interesting. 
The list of coming articles sounds truly 
inviting. 

In fact, SOCIAL ORDER most probably con- 
tributed its share in inducing me to enter 
the novitiate of a religious order dedi- 
cated to social service—the Helpers of the 
Holy Souls—where I am today. 

All I can offer now is a sincere promise 
of my prayers for continued success and 
my high recommendations of SOCIAL ORDER. 

NAME AND AppRESS WITHHELD 


. . I always read SOCIAL ORDER with 


pleasure. 
Francois Houtart 


Malines, Belgium 
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